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I.—  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

ri'^HE  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
1^  constantly  becoming  closer.  Communication  between  them  is 
more  easy  and  more  rapid.  A  steadily  increasing  number  of 
travelers  pass  to  and  fro,  and  a  steadily  enlarging  part  of  our 
population  is  from  Germany.  Closer  relations  and  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  lead  to  stronger  mutual  influence  in  which  the 
younger  nation  is  naturally  in  some  points  more  affected.  One 
of  the  points  in  which  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
Germany  is  that  of  schools.  For  many  years  the  German  educa¬ 
tional  system  has  been  of  increasing  interest  to  American  schol¬ 
ars.  Many  have  gone  from  this  country  to  study  the  system,  and 
many  others  have  gone  as  students  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  its 
advanced  courses.  Its  elementary  schools  have  also  been  attract¬ 
ive,  and  in  all  the  large  educational  centers  are  found  American 
families  who  have  gone  there  to  educate  their  children.  Those 
who  have  been  thus  partially  or  wholly  educated  have,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  this  country,  to  a  large  degree  engaged  in  some  form  of  ed¬ 
ucational  work.  They  have  done  much  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  to  which  they  owe  so  much,  and  to  influence  the  form 
of  educational  measures  here. 

A  knowledge  of  the  character  and  working  of  the  German 
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schools  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  American  teachers, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  done  elsewhere,  even  if  it  is 
not  exactly  upon  the  lines  of  American  ideas,  is  very  helpful. 
The  world  of  scholarship  and  letters  is  not  divided  by  the  lines  of 
political  geography,  and  despite  differences  of  language  its  inter- 
ests  are  common.  To  aid  such  a  knowledge  by  a  short  account 
of  German  schools  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  This  account 
will  be  partly  historical,  partly  descriptive,  and  partly  critical. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  within  these  limits  to  give  a  contin¬ 
uous  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  schools  in  Germany. 
A  great  institution  like  a  system  of  education  is  closely  bound 
with  the  national  life.  What  affects  one  affects  the  other.  It 
is  closely  united  with  the  material  prosperity  of  a  people,  since  it 
is  dependent  upon  that  prosperity  for  its  support,  and  is  united 
with  its  intellectual  progress  in  that  it  trains  the  minds  which 
direct  that  progress.  It  is  at  once  a  factor  and  a  product  of  the 
national  intelligence.  To  trace  properly  the  growth  of  education 
is  to  trace  also  the  growth  of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of  Ger¬ 
many,  that  is  here  impossible  ;  but,  as  when  heavy  clouds  gather 
about  a  mountain-range,  concealing  it  from  sight,  a  few  towering 
peaks  rising  above'  the  dark  mass  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  the 
upper  air  show  the  course  of  the  hidden  range,  so  a  few  state¬ 
ments  will  serve  to  show  what  line  of  growth  the  schools  of  Ger* 
many  have  taken. 

Formal  education  began  with  the  founding  of  the  universi¬ 
ties.  Before  that  time  Germany  was  not  prepared  for  learning. 
The  great  intellectual  awakening  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
that  worked  so  powerfully  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  even 
England  passed  Germany  by  untouched.  Not  till  the  renewed  re 
vival  of  mind  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  did  it  slowly 
awake.  The  church  had  indeed  established  a  few  schools,  but 
they  were  not  for  the  people, — only  to  train  a  clergy  that  should 
manage  the  property  of  the  church,  defends  its  claims  and  assert 
its  authority.  So  exclusively  was  this  the  function  of  the  schools, 
which  were  found  only  in  connection  with  a  cathedral  or  a 
cloister,  that  if  a  man  knew  how  to  read  it  was  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  belonged  to  the  clergy.  But  the  church  made  no 
effort  to  extend  the  circle  of  her  secular  institutions,  and  it  was 
without  her  help,  if  it  was  also  without  her  opposition,  that  the 
desire  for  learning  was  fostered.  The  writings  of  French,  En- 
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glish,  and  Italian  scholars  found  their  way  to  Germany,  and  stirred 
young  men  to  seek  in  the  universities  of  Italy  and  of  Paris  the 
education  they  could  not  get  at  home.  The  increasing  number  of 
those  who  went  away  for  study  led  to  a  desire  for  a  university  in 
Germany.  Hut  it  was  not  until  1 347  that  a  university  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Prague  in  Hohemia.  The  first  university  within  the 
limits  of  modern  Germany  was  founded  at  Heidelberg  in  1386, 
and  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  in  August  of  this  year,  its  500th 
anniversary.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  two  more  had 
arisen,  and  in  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  twenty -five 
universities  had  come  into  e.xistence  in  Germany.  All  of  these 
before  the  Reformation  were  under  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  and 
their  courses  of  study  were  guided  by  ecclesiastical  prescription. 
A  large  part  of  their  strength  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  dia¬ 
lectics  under  the  impression  that  this  would  better  enable  the 
students  to  meet  the  doctrinal  subtleties  of  the  day.  The  limited 
knowledge  of  the  times  and  the  all-embrac  ng  claims  of  theology 
resulted  in  discussions  that  sharpened  the  intellect  in  proportion 
as  they  narrowed  its  range.  Never  was  greater  keenness  or 
greater  barrenness  e.xhibited  than  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  day  in 
discussing  questions  that  rested  on  nothing  and  ended  nowhere. 
Yet  the  universities  kept  alive  the  idea  of  education,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  intellectual  revival  that  came  in  with  the  Ref¬ 
ormation. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  reformation  of  the  church 
was  preceded  by  a  revival  of  letters  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  influ.x  into  Western  Europe 
of  scholars  who  fled  from  the  East  before  the  advancing  Turk. 
They  brought  with  them  their  books  and  learning,  and  under 
their  inspiration  the  classical  literatures,  notably  the  Greek,  as¬ 
serted  their  claim  to  the  chief  place  in  academic  courses.  The 
torch  of  ancient  learning,  first  kindled  anew  in  Italy,  flashed  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps  and  caught  the  sight  of  eager  students  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  The  “new  learning,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
quickly  gained  foothold  in  the  northern  countries,  and  partly 
accompanied,  partly  .prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  in  re¬ 
ligion.  In  England  it  preceded  and  largely  influenced  the 
method  of  reform,  while  in  Germany  it  gave  way  before  the 
greater  movement,  and  only  followed  in  its  wake.  Yet  the 
leaders  of  the  German  reformation  keenly  felt  the  value  of 
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schools.  They  saw  that  no  small  part  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church  had  arisen  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
reformation  could  only  be  maintained  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
general  education.  They  believed  in  a  fervent  faith  and  an  open 
Bible.  They  not  only  gave  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own 
tongue,  but  tried  to  prepare  them  to  read  and  intelligently 
study  it.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses  was  to  go  a  system  of  instruction  that  was  to  quicken 
the  conscienc  eand  broaden  the  intellects  that  was  to  make  the 
people  a  responsible  part  of  the  church  and  an  intelligent  part 
of  the  state.  Luther  and  Melancthon  wished  to  establish  schools 
as  the  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  church.  “  Luther, 
himself,”  says  a  historian  of  education,'  “  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  educators  and  schoolmasters.”  While  reforming  the  church 
he  wished  to  establish  schools,  and  his  pen  was  ever  busy  urg¬ 
ing  upon  all  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  work.  He  urged  training 
at  home,  but  this  he  said  “  must  be  supported  by  the  school,  for 
this  develops  children  into  reasonable  men,  through  whom  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  city  and  a  state  is  established.”  The  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  he  charged  upon  the  authorities  “  which 
have  allowed  the  young  folk  to  grow  up  like  wood  in  the  forest, 
and  not  considered  how  they  are  taught  and  trained.”  “  If 
schools  exist,”  said  he,  “  so  is  it  well,  and  the  church  remains 
righteous:  young  scholars  are  the  seed  and  springs  of  the  church. 
We  need  schools,  moreover,  to  maintain  the  outer  conditions  of 
the  world,  and  that  men  may  govern  land  and  people  well.”  He 
wished  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  so  essential  did  he 
consider  the  matter  that  he  thought  that  “  rulers  were  bound  to 
force  their  subjects  to  send  their  children  to  school.”  The 
teacher  he  held  in  high  esteem,  saying,  “One  can  never  suf 
ficiently  praise  or  reward  with  money  a  diligent  and  pious  teacher, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  faithfully  trains  and  teaches  the  boys ; 
.  .  .  and  if  I  could  give  up  my  office  as  a  preacher,  and  my 
other  duties,  and  were  obliged  to  do  so,  I  would  have  in  pref¬ 
erence  no  other  office  than  that  of  schoolmaster,  and  teacher 
of  boys.”  The  form  of  the  school  which  resulted  from  the  labors 
of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  was  determined  by  the  times. 
Religion  was  the  first  subject  of  instruction,  but  the  Latin  lan- 

^  Schmidt :  Geschichte  der  Pdda^o^ik,  from  which  most  of  the  historical  statements 
of  this  paper  are  taken. 
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guage  was  the  chief  instrument,  both  in  the  higher  and  the 
lower  schools.  The  study  of  classical  antiquity  had  been  the 
preparation  for  Luther’s  reformatory  work,  and  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity,  relieved  from  scholasticism  and  truly  appre¬ 
hended,  was  recommended  by  him.  The  Latin  schools  were 
especially  preparatory  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  state- 
In  addition  to  these  he  called  for  “  German  schools  ”  and  “girls’ 
schools,”  as  a  kind  of  business  schools,  where  the  burgher  could 
prepare  for  his  business,  and  girls  for  their  calling  as  house¬ 
wives.  He  wished  only  such  schools  as  should  prepare  individ¬ 
uals  for  a  special  calling  in  life.  He  had  not  yet  seized  the  idea 
of  the  school  that  recognized  the  Christian  and  the  man  without 
reference  to  a  calling  to  be  chosen.  “  But  he  had  indeed  laid 
the  foundation-stone  for  the  people’s  school,  and  drawn  the 
ground  line  when  he  gave  to  the  individual  burgher  and  peasant 
for  his  own  learning  the  introduction  to  the  Bible.” 

Among  the  first  educational  fruits  of  the  Reformation'  were 
two  schools  founded  by  Luther  himself,  at  Eisleben,  in  1525,  a 
higher  and  a  lower,  similar  to  those  that  sprang  up  in  Sa.xony 
under  the  direction  of  Melancthon.  There  were  three  classes. 
In  the  first  the  boys  were  taught  to  read  Latin  ;  in  the 
second  advanced  grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  ;  while  in  the 
third,  to  which  only  the  best  scholars  were  admitted,  the  same 
courses,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric  were  pursued.  The  Bible,  the  cate¬ 
chism,  and  music  were  studied  in  all.  In  the  second  and  third 
the  boys  were  taught  to  speak  Latin,  and  the  schoolmaster  was 
instructed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  talk  only  in  Latin.  The  reason 
for  this  devotion  to  Latin  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  revival 
of  classical  studies,  but  in  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Latin  was  al¬ 
most  a  universal  language.  No  other  language  has  ever  so 
nearly  occupied  that  position.  It  was  the  language  of  law,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  diplomacy.  Possessing  that,  one  could  make  himself 
understood  among  educated  men  from  London  to  Constanti¬ 
nople.  All  books  were  written,  all  discussions  carried  on,  in  it. 
Chaucer,  Wycliff  and  a  few  others  had,  indeed,  written  in  the 
“  vulgar  tongue,”  as  it  was  derisively  named,  of  their  respective 
countries,  but  they  were  the  rare  exceptions.  It  was  left  for  the 
Reformation  to  introduce  the  vernacular  into  literature  and  the 
schools,  but  at  the  outset  it  could  not  completely  cut  itself  off 
from  the  learning  and  the  learned  language  of  the  times.  In 
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1559  there  were  established  in  Wtirtemberg  schools  of  six 
classes,  the  number  that  is  retained  at  the  present  time  in  the 
gymnasia- and  higher  schools.  Despite  the  interest  in  schools 
the  schoolmasters  did  not  receive  that  liberal  support  which 
Luther  bespoke  for  them,  as  their  annual  stipend  was  not  over 
fifty  florins.  Luther  and  Melancthon,  as  professors  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Wurtemberg,  received  annually  two  hundred  florins, 
while  some  of  the  lower  lecturers  received  only  forty.  We  are 
lot  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  statement  “  that  they  suffered 
from  need  of  bread.”  Beside  these  schools  there  were  those  for 
.  girls  in  which  they  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  Bible, 
singing,  and  sewing. 

This  was  the  machinery  of  education  that  continued  till  the 
Thirty  Years’  w'ar  ;  but  like  everything  else,  it  then  went  to  pieces. 
VV^ords  cannot  describe  the  horrors  of  that  struggle.  When 
peace  finally  came,  fully  a  half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  swept  away.  The  land  was  covered  with  ruins, 
industry  was  destroyed,  society  was  disorganized,  men  were 
brutalized  by  absence  of  law,  by  constant  fear,  and  by  the  glut 
of  passion,  and  in  the  political  disintegration  the  hope  of  national 
unity  was  delayed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  the  clash 
of  arms  there  was  little  time  for  education.  All  schools  from 
university  to  the  lowest  order  suffered  unspeakably.  Whole 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  with  them  their  schools.  The 
girls’  schools  completely  vanished.  The  masters  were  either 
dead  or  corrupted,  and  it  was  difficult  to  gain  new  ones  who 
could  either  read  or  write.  But  the  work  of  reconstruction  was 
earnestly  pushed,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  foundations  new 
schools  were  established.  Their  general  scope  was  as  before, 
but  some  important  changes  were  introduced.  As  before,  Latin 
was  the  principal  subject,  with  Greek  now  as  second,  but  its 
hold  was  weakened.  “  Better,”  said  one,  “  that  the  pui)ils  be 
silent  than  talk  bad  Latin.”  German  found  a  place,  and  soon 
Latin  ceased  to  be  a  second  mother-tongue.  German  was  the 
language  of  the  government,  French  of  diplomacy,  and  Latin  of 
the  Catholic  Bible,  of  culture  and  the  church,  French  also 
found  its  place  in  the  schools,  and  with  its  introduction  began 
that  long  period  of  servility  to  French  customs  and  subjection  to 
French  influence,  from  which  Germany  recovered  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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The  introduction  of  German  was  the  great  change  that  took 
place  in  the  re  establishment,  as  it  brought  with  it  subjects 
that  had  not  before  been  taught.  Two  schools,  established  in 
Gotha  under  duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  became  the  model  for  the 
17th  century,  and  indicate  what  direction  education  was  taking. 
The  first  was  for  the  common  people  in  the  various  villages  of 
the  duchy,  and  besides  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects  included 
in  its  course  of  instruction,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  order 
of  establishment,  “  a  knowledge  of  some  useful  things,  partly 
natural,  partly  secular,  and  other  things,”  among  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  information  about  plants,  animals,  mankind,  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  psychology,  one’s  home  and  country,  laws,  housekeeping, 
geometry,  and  the  measurement  of  time.  Here  is  the  true 
people’s  school  that  omits  Latin  and  Greek  entirely.  The  higher 
school  or  gymnasium,  the  Latin  School  of  the  Reformation 
period,  with  its  six  classes,  retained  Latin  and  Greek  and  even 
Hebrew,  and  admitted  theology,  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  arithme¬ 
tic,  history,  poetry,  and  music.  Similar  schemes  were  proposed 
elsewhere,  but  realization  nowhere  equaled  anticipation.  The 
blame  for  the  failure  to  correspond  lay  partly  in  a  rigid  ortho- 
do.xy,  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  which  in  the  life  and  death 
struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war  had  hardened  to  ice,  partly  in  the 
aversion  of  the  people  who  regarded  the  schools  more  as  enemies 
than  as  friends,  partly  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  education  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  partly  in  the  inadequate  pay  they  received. 
Many  of  them  were  compelled  to  resort  to  other  sources  of 
income,  and  in  some  cases  to  dismiss  their  schools  and  enter  the 
fields  as  laborers  to  obtain  the  means  of  actual  livelihood.  The 
help,  too,  that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  universities 
was  not  forthcoming.  Many  of  these  had  also  suffered  from  the 
war,  but  more  from  an  internal  reaction.  The  new  spirit  of  free 
dom  which  in  the  i6th  century  had  passed  through  the  world  had 
especially  taken  possession  of  the  universities.  But  in  the  last 
part  of  this  century  and  in  the  17th,  this  spirit  had  crystallized 
in  them  into  a  rigid  orthodox  theology,  with  its  rough  and  life¬ 
less  service  of  the  letter  and  its  petty  and  painful  dogmatic  defi¬ 
nitions,  as  well  as  into  a  philology  which,  comparing,  collecting, 
explaining,  with  unexampled  diligence  sought  to  penetrate  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  past,  but  which,  without  any  breadth  of 
view  and  without  enthusiasm,  lost  the  collective  effect  of  antiq- 
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uity  and  was  smothered  in  particulars.  The  new  energetic  life 
in  science  that  had  come  in  with  the  Reformation  soon  degener¬ 
ated  into  a  stiff  and  artificial  system  of  forms.  The  spirit  of 
willful  defence  of  dogmatic  subtleties  took  possession  of  the 
Protestant  universities,  while  the  Catholic  were  occupied  with 
scholastic  and  Jesuitical  casuistry.  Institutions  in  such  a  dead 
and  alive  condition  could  do  very  little  for  the  cause  of  education 
and  they  did  not  come  out  from  it  till  the  early  part  of  the  i8th 
century. 

By  that  time  the  conditions  of  society  called  for  some  change 
in  the  system  of  instruction.  The  country  had  recovered  from 
the  war,  and  existing  methods  did  not  meet  existing  wants. 
Through  the  widening  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse,  through 
the  claims  of  the  ordinary  burgher  for  attention,  and  through  the 
labors  of  a  few  men,  the  practical  arts  won  an  entrance  to  the 
courses  of  the  schools.  The  number  of  children  who  would 
remain  “unlatinized,”  —  i.  e.,  would  not  attend  the  Latin  schools, 
and  for  whom  the  lower  school  did  not  suffice,  and  who  wished  a 
knowledge  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics  that  would  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  some  calling, —  increased  from  year  to  year.  “  They 
desired  schools  which  had  to  do  not  with  words,  but  with  things  ; 
not  with  languages,  but  with  knowledge  resting  upt)n  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  present  and  the  advances  in  natural  science,  and 
with  their  own  personal  inclinations.”  The  opinion  grew  that 
“classes  of  scholars  who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  chose  a  handiwork,  mercantile  occupation,  or  a 
soldier’s  life,  should  be  instructed  in  good  penmanship,  mathe¬ 
matics,  letter  writing,  geography,  description  of  the  world,  and 
history.” 

With  this  end  in  view  there  was  established  at  Halle,  in  1739, 
a  “  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  economical  realschulc.”  The 
name  rcalschu/e, — for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent,  as  the 
term  polytechnic  school  applies,  usually,  to  a  more  restricted  and 
higher  school, —  was  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  Latin  schools 
and  gymnasia,  as  the  name  of  a  school  devoted  to  the  preparation 
for  the  practical  operations  of  every-day  life.  In  the  same  year, 
but  independently  of  the  school  at  Halle,  there  was  established 
at  Berlin  a  school  of  similar  character.  But  the  times  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  any  general  development  of  school  methods  and 
school  facilities.  These  very  schools  were  abandoned,  and  not 
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till  the  dawn  of  the  present  century  was  any  general  advance 
made.  The  time,  then,  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  improvement. 
“  The  old  Latin  schools  had  almost  everywhere  passed  away, 
either  changed  into  gymnasia, —  schools  of  the  same  general 
character,  but  more  advanced, —  or  displaced  by  the  Biirger  schu- 
Icn,  or  finally  curtailed  in  their  lower  classes  and  raised  to  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions  to  serve,  henceforth,  for  the  training  of  the 
burghers.”  “The  elementary  schools,  which  were  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  poor,  received  the  name  of  people's  schools 
{volksschuleu)."  The  burgher  schools,  at  first  also  giving  element¬ 
ary  instruction,  pushed  on  to  higher  work,  and  developed  on  the 
practical  side  of  life  like  the  rcalschnlen. 

This  was  the  educational  system  with  which  Germany 
came  to  the  present  century, — the  university,  gymnasium, 
rcalschiilc,  the  kindred  burgher  school,  the  people’s  school, 
in  name  very  much  tne  same  as  at  present,  but  deficient 
in  organization,  limited  in  extent  and  weak  in  adminis¬ 
tration  The  work  of  the  present  century  has  been  to  broaden 
its  scope,  enlarge  its  application,  perfect  its  methods  and  admin¬ 
istration,  and  render  it  universally  effective.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  the  steps  by  which  this  has  been  brought  about.  Dif¬ 
ferent  men  and  different  influences  have  contributed  to  the 
result.  It  is  the  product  of  the  united  work  of  educators  and 
statesmen.  Pestalozzi,  the  greatest  of  schoolmasters,  united  with 
Stein,  the  ablest  of  statesmen,  to  complete  it.  From  imperfect 
beginning  it  has  grown,  till  now  the  school  system  of  Germany 
is  the  most  perfect  one  in  the  world. 


“  Look  up,  and  not  down  !  ”  Do  you  mind  how  the  tree-top 
Rejoices  in  sunshine  denied  to  its  root  ? 

And  hear  how  the  lark,  gazing  skyward,  is  flooding 
All  earth  with  its  song,  while  the  ground  bird  is  mute  ? 

A.  E.  F. 
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HISTORY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

IV.  — HISTORY  IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  PH.D.,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  CALL  OF  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

AS  early  as  1853  there  had  begun  a  presidential  correspondence 
with  E'rancis  Lieber,  Professor  of  History,  Political  P2con- 
omy,  and  Philosophy  in  the  College  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
“  About  three  years  ago,”  says  Lieber,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Columbia  trustees  written  in  September,  1856,  “  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  give  my  views  regarding  a  university  in  New  York. 
I  sent  a  paper  to  President  King,  and  would  now  reler  to  that.” 
About  this  time  (1856)  Lieber,  among  others,  had  been  asked  by 
the  trustees  for  written  opinions  ‘  on  a  great  variety  of  questions 
of  academic  interest.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  this  correspondence 
and  the  growing  fame  of  Lieber’s  works  on  civil  liberty  and  po¬ 
litical  ethics  which  secured  him  the  call  ,*  in  1857,  to  the  profes¬ 
sorship  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College. 
In  February  of  that  year  he  had  recommended  to  the  trustees 
that  they  should  begin  the  university  at  once.  “  P'our  profes¬ 
sors,”  he  said,  “one  of  Languages  or  Literature,  one  of  History 
and  Political  Sciences,  and  two  of  the  Natural  Sciences  would 
seem  sufficient  to  make  a  beginning.”  Nothing  came  of  this 
excellent  project  for  a  university  ;  but  Lieber  was  soon  installed 
in  a  position  for  which,  by  natural  predilection  and  academic 
experience,  he  was  eminently  fitted.  By  vote  of  the  trustees, 
October  5,  1857,  the  following  subjects  of  instruction,  some  of 
which  were  doubtless  designed  for  law-students,  were  assigned  to 
the  new  professor  :  Modern  History,  Political  Science,  Interna- 

*  Replies  of  Gentlemen,  not  officers  of  the  Institution,  to  printed  circular  questions 
of  the  committee.  Communication  of  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  1856.  These  re¬ 
plies  are  in  a  bound  volume  of  Reports,  Statements,  Opinions,  Testimony,  1858,  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  Library. 

*  Resolutions  Passed  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  1820-1868.  New  York  : 
Van  Nostrand,  1868.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  call  of  Francis 
Lieber,  that,  in  February,  1857,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
professorship  of  American  History  be  established  in  Columbia  College. 
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tional  Law,  Civil  Law,  and  Common  Law.  Evidently,  both  Liebet 
and  the  trustees  had  a  large  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  new 
professorship  and  of  its  possible  relations  to  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  It  was  a  colossal  undertaking  for  one  man  to  attempt  to 
lecture  upon  all  these  great  subjects.  Lieber  carried  as  much 
of  the  burden  as  he  was  able  to  do,  from  1857  until  1865,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  Constitutional  History. 

ALLIANCE  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  call  of  Francis  Lieber  to  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1857,  from  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  marks  the  first  recognition 
by  a  Northern  College  of  History  and  Politics  as  properly  coor¬ 
dinated  sciences.  At  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  Lieber  had 
taught  History,  Political  Ivconomy,  and  Philosophy,  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group.  The  presence  of  the  latter  subject  in  his  profes¬ 
sorship  betrays  a  survival  of  the  old  scholastic  connection  be¬ 
tween  Metaphysics  and  Politics,  a  connection  which  lasted  long 
at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  many  other  colleges.  It  was  the 
great  ambition  of  Lieber  to  associate  history  with  the  political 
sciences,  and  to  make  these  studies  an  independent  and  homo¬ 
geneous  department.  This  end  was  finally  achieved  by  his  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  combination 
which  he  there  made  was  the  historical  corner-stone  of  the  flour¬ 
ishing  School  of  J’olitical  Science  which  is  now  building  in  that 
institution  under  the  direction  of  Lieber’s  successor,  Professor 
John  \V\  Burgess. 

There  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  idea  in  Lieber’s  first  com¬ 
bination  of  History  and  Politics  which  ought  to  influence  all 
American  colleges  and  universities  in  the  proper  co  ordination  of 
these  studies.  If,  for  economic  or  other  reasons,  there  must  be 
a  grouping  of  various  subjects  under  one  administrative  head. 
History  ought  rather  to  be  yoked  with  Political  Science  than 
with  Language,  Literature,  or  Philosophy.  The  nature  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Political  Science  determines  their  intimate  relation,  if 
not  their  necessary  co-ordination.  “  History  is  past  politics,  and 
politics  is  present  history.”  History  is,  primarily,  the  experience 
of  man  in  organized  societies  or  so-called  states.  Political  sci¬ 
ence  is  the  application  of  this  historical  experience  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  problems  of  an  ever  progressive  society.  History  and  Poll- 
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tics  are  as  inseparable  as  past  and  present.  This  view  is  justified 
by  the  best  historical  and  political  opinion  of  our  time :  Ranke, 
Droysen,  Bluntschli,  Knies,  Roscher,  Nitzsch,  Freeman,  Seeley ; 
and  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  best  American  colleges 
and  universities. 

lieber’s  antecedents. 

Franz  Lieber  was  a  German- American.  He  was  born  in  lier- 
lin  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  educated  in  the  Berlin  Gymnasium, 
one  of  the  many  institutions  founded  for  the  physical  and  mental 
training  of  German  youth,  and  for  the  liberation  of  Prussia  from 
the  Napoleonic  yoke.  Lieber  was  always  an  enthusiast  for  lib¬ 
erty.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  against  the  French 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  He  took  his  Doctor’s  de 
gree  at  Jena,  in  1820.  He  then  went  to  Greece,  like  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  to  aid  the  Revolutionists  He  returned,  in  sorry  plight,  by 
way  of  Rome,  where  he  found  shelter  and  encouragement  in  the 
house  of  Niebuhr,  the  historian, —  then  Prussian  ambassador  at 
the  papal  court.  Young  Lieber  became  house-tutor  to  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  son  Marcus,  and  was  the  intimate  companion  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  Rome  in  his  walks  over  the  Campagna.  Lieber  learned 
the  science  of  History  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  mas¬ 
ters, —  from  the  man  who,  }>erhaps  more  than  all  others,  save 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  has  influenced  historical  study  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centur). 

Politics  were  learned  by  Lieber  not  so  much  from  masters 
and  from  books  as  from  the  harsh  experiences  of  actual  life  in 
Greece  and  Prussia,  England  and  America.  He  was  bred  in  the 
school  of  student-enthusiasts,  but  his  ideals  were  tempered  by 
contact  with  facts.  For  his  revolutionary  sentiments  he  once  sat 
for  several  months  in  one  of  the  state  prisons  of  Prussia.  Lib¬ 
erated,  finally,  through  the  personal  influence  of  Niebuhr,  by  his 
advice  Lieber  sought  refuge  in  England,  in  1825.  This  favored 
land,  where  liberty  has  always  been  secured  through  law,  gave 
character  and  substance  to  the  young  German’s  political  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  abandoned  dreams  and  idle  speculations.  Henceforth 
the  English  reality  of  institutional  liberty  became  his  ideal. 

In  1827  Lieber  came  out  to  America,  where  his  practical  phi¬ 
losophy  was  destined  to  find  vigorous  expression  in  the  teaching 
of  youth.  It  is  often  said,  with  a  shade  of  wonder  and  compas- 
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sion,  that  Lieber  began  life  in  Boston  as  teacher  in  a  swimming- 
school.  Few  people  really  understand  what  this  fact  represents. 
In  Prussia,  Francis  Lieber  had  been  a  gymnastic  pupil  of  Dr. 
Jahn,  the  father  of  modern  physical  culture ;  the  man  who,  more 
than  all  others,  laid  the  basis  of  physical  training  for  New  Prus¬ 
sia  and  for  the  Prussian  army.  Dr.  John  Warren  and  a  few 
prominent  gentlemen  in  Boston  had  conceived  the  idea  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Prussian  system  of  physical  culture  into  this  country. 
They  invited  “  Father  Jahn  ”  to  come  over  to  Boston  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  gymnasium.  Jahn  was  unwilling  to  come  ;  but  he  recom¬ 
mended  one  of  his  favorite  pupils, — P'ranz  Lieber,  then  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Accordingly,  Lieber  was  asked  to  come  to  Boston  and 
conduct  the  Tremont  Gymnasium,  which  he  gladly  consented  to 
do.  The  full  significance  of  the  fact  of  Lieber’s  teaching  in  a 
Boston  swimming-school  is,  therefore,  that  he  taught,  scientific¬ 
ally,  Prussian  gymnastics,  of  which  a  swimming-school  was  only 
an  incidental.  Lieber  was  almost  the  first  exponent  in  America 
of  the  physical  basis  of  education.  The  very  first  teacher  of 
gymnastics  in  this  country  was  Dr.  Charles  Beck,  another  pupil 
and  friend  of  “  F'ather  Jahn.”  Beck  established  a  gymnasium  in 
connection  with  the  famous  Round  Hill  School,  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1825,  where  George  Bancroft,  one  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  school,  ancW  himself  an  offspring  of  German  cul¬ 
ture,  began  to  write  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Beck,  the 
gymnast,  was,  at  the  same  time,  teacher  of  Latin  ;  and  he  after¬ 
ward  became  professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  College.* 

P'rancis  Lieber  was  not  content  with  teaching  gymnastics. 
He  was  American  correspondent  for  German  newspapers.  He 
undertook,  with  success,  an  American  adaptation  of  the  Conver¬ 
sations  lexikon  of  Brockhaus,  in  the  old  Eneyelopccdia  Atnericana, 

'  Physical  Training  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell. 
Circular  of  Information,  bureau  of  Education,  No.  5,  1S85  ;  pp.  24,  161 ;  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  valuable  document. 

An  interesting  fact,  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hartwell’s  report,  is  the  direct  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  gymnasium  idea  from  the  Round  Hill  School  to  Williams  College. 
Ex  President  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  recent  semi-centennial  address,  says  Williams 
was  “  the  first  college  to  move  in  regard  to  it  [a  gymnasium].”  “  I  was  sent,  when 
a  tutor,  to  Northampton  to  see  it ;  and  the  result  was  some  apparatus  in  the  open 
air,  south  of  East  College.  I  remember  a  swing  and  some  parallel  bars.  From 
that  swing  and  those  bars  the  present  gymnasium,  with  its  clock,  has  been  developed 
through  several  intermediate  forms, —  much,  I  suppose,  as  the  higher  animals  were 
developed  from  the  lower.” 
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— upon  which  he  did  much  original  work,  embodying  the  fruits 
of  his  study  of  English  institutions.  In  such  contributions  we 
have  the  key-note  to  Lieber’s  life-work.  He  was  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  German  culture  and  American  wants  through  Anglo- 
American  training.  He  was  the  transmitter  of  German  ideas  of 
education  to  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia.  Without  following 
his  career  from  Boston  down  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  we  find  the 
young  man,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  just  ten  years  after  his 
landing  in  America,  installed  as  professor  in  a  Southern  college, 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  There  he  remained  for  just  twenty 
years.  It  was  his  golden  tijne  of  scholastic  leisure  and  schol¬ 
arly  production.  All  of  his  great  works, — his  Legal  and  Political 
Hermeneutics,  his  Political  Ethics,  and  his  Civil  Libctty  and 
Self-Government, —  were  produced  during  this  sojourn  at  the 
South.  These  works  represent  the  first  real  transmission  of 
German  political  philoso])hy  to  the  New  World,  through  the 
clarifying  experience  of  English  history  and  American  life. 
His  was  the  first  great  original  production  of  political  science  in 
America.  This  creation  came  from  the  contact  of  a  philosophic 
German  mind  with  the  historic  realities  of  Anglo-American  lib¬ 
erty.  Lieber  always  had  a  wonderful  power  of  assimilating  the 
facts  of  experience.  His  strong,  healthy  nature,  made  more  vig¬ 
orous  by  physical  culture,  seemed  to  tkrivein  every  new  environ¬ 
ment  From  all  sides  he  drew  fresh  inspiration.  A  German  at 
heart,  he  became  English  in  his  history,  and  American  in  his 
politics. 

lieber’s  method  of  teaching. 

Judge  Thayer,  Lieber’s  biographer,  says,  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  America  owes  a  large  debt  to  Lieber.  Probably  no  man 
has  instructed  so  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  truths  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  canons  of  ethics,  and  the  principles  of  political  science. 
Nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that  service, —  years 
crowded  also  with  industry  in  other  departments,  and  in  which 
he  produced  those  great  works  which  will  in  the  future  take  their 
place  beside  the  most  important  which  have  appeared  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  jurisprudence.  His  method  of  teaching  was  such  as  to 
make  the  subject  attractive  in  the  highest  degree  to  his  students, 
and  they  thoroughly  understood  everything  they  learned.  He 
never  read  lectures,  but  expounded  his  subject  in  terse,  familiar 
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language,  and  impressed  them  by  copious  and  happy  illustra¬ 
tions.  At  the  end  of  every  recitation  he  gave  out  what,  for  the 
ne.vt  time,  they  ought  to  read  collaterally,  and  what  peculiar  sub¬ 
jects  or  persons  they  ought  to  study  besides  the  lesson.  He 
caused  them  to  read  poetry  and  fiction,  in  connection  with  his¬ 
tory,  to  see  how  great  writers  had  conceived  great  characters. 
He  relied  much  upon  the  blackboard.  To  one  he  would  give 
chronology  ;  to  another,  geography  ;  to  another,  names  ;  to  an¬ 
other,  battles.  Four  large  blackboards  were  in  constant  use  at 
the  same  time,  and  often  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor  besides. 
All  names  were  required  to  be  written  down,  sometimes  si.vty  or 
sev'enty,  by  one  student,  with  a  word  or  two  showing  that  the 
writer  knew  what  they  meant.  All  places  were  pointed  out  on 
large  maps  and  globes.  All  definitions  were  written  on  the 
blackboard,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake.  Foreign 
names  were  always  written  on  the  blackboard  behind  him.  He 
always  appointed  a  lesson  ;  but  the  students,  when  they  came, 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  recite  or  to  listen  to  a  lecture, 
so  that  they  always  had  to  be  prepared.  Notes  of  his  lect¬ 
ures  were  to  be  taken  ;  and  he  required  each  student  to  have  a 
blank-book,  wherein  they  must  enter  titles  of  books  and  subjects 
to  be  studied  in  later  life, —  such  as  were  necessary  for  an  edu¬ 
cated  man  ;  and  he  was  particular  in  requiring  this  blank-book 
to  have  a  firm  cover.  He  used  to  say  that  books  w’ere,  like  men, 
of  little  use  without  a  stiff  back.”  (77/^  Life,  Character,  aiid 
Writings  of  Francis  Liehcr,  by  Hon.  M.  Russell  Thayer,  repub¬ 
lished  in  Lieber’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  34.) 

PRESIDENT  Barnard’s  report,  1865. 

In  President  Barnard’s  Annual  Report  for  1865  there  is  some 
account  of  the  status  of  Lieber’s  department  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  years.  The  President  said  the  seniors  were  taught  Modern 
History,  Political  Philosophy,  and  Political  Elconomy.  The  text¬ 
books,  in  the  two  latter  subjects,  were  Lieber’s  Civil  Liberty  and 
Say’s  Political  Economy.  Lieber’s  own  annotated  copies  of 
these  works  are  now  preserved  in  the  historical  library  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  showing  the  wealth  of  fact  and  illus¬ 
tration  which  he  accumulated  for  his  classes,  in  greater  volume 
with  each  succeeding  year.  President  Barnard  says  that  “  as  a 
basis  for  the  lectures  on  Modern  History,  the  professor  took 
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Weber’s  Outlines  of  Universal  History!'  These  subjects  were 
taught  two  hours,  weekly,  chiefly  by  impromptu  lectures  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  written  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  stu 
dent.  To  the  junior  class  the  professor  gave  two  hours  a  week 
of  historical  instruction  through  the  year.  The  sophomore  class 
had  Roman  History, —  from  Wilson’s  Outlines, —  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  From  the  same  text-book  the  freshmen 
were  taught  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Romans,  in  146  B.  C. 

In  this  same  report  President  Barnard  expresses  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  distribution  of  professorial  force  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  Columbia  College.  He  says:  “All  the  subjects  em 
braced  in  the  two  departments  of  Philosophy  and  English,  and 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  might  be  better  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  instructor,  with  a  tutor  to  assist  him,  than  be 
disposed  of  as  at  present.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  in  the  view  of 
the  undersigned,  whether  Modern  History,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  ought  to  occupy  any  considerable  space  in  the 
teaching  of  our  colleges.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  and  practically 
so  exhaustless,  that  the  little  which  can  be  taught  in  the  few 
hours  of  class  instruction  (if  that  is  all  the  learner  ever  knows) 
amounts  to  but  a  small  remove  from  absolute  ignorance.  There 
are  certain  large  outlines  that  can  be  sketched  boldly  out  ;  but 
that  being  done,  the  instructor  will  much  more  profitably  employ 
himself  in  furnishing  the  student  with  something  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  history, —  in  giving  him,  in  short,  a  guide  for  his  pri¬ 
vate  reading, — than  in  attempting  any  detail  of  the  growth  and 
decline  of  particular  peoples,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  particular 
empires.” 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1865,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College 
resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  “  on  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  professorship  of  history.”  On  the 
sixth  of  July  following  it  was  resolved,  “  That,  until  further 
order  of  this  board,  instruction  in  history  and  political  economy 
be  given  by  the  professor  of  philosophy  and  English  literature, 
under  the  direction  of  the  president.”  Columbia  College  thus  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  system  which  had  prevailed  in  1856,  before  the 
duties  of  Professor  McVickar  had  been  divided,  and  before  P'ran- 
cis  Lieber  had  been  called  to  represent  History  and  Political 
Science.  Professor  Nairne,  who  was  McVickar’s  successor  in 
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Philosophy,  now  took  direction  of  all  the  English  and  historical 
work,  with  Eugene  Lawrence, —  since  known  to  literary  fame, — 
as  an  assistant  in  the  branches  last  mentioned.  Wayland’s  Po¬ 
litical  Econoviy  \s?L5  taught  to  the  senior  class  by  the  professor  of 
philosophy.  Lieber’s  predilection  for  more  advanced  political 
science  and  his  natural  inclination  to  work  with  law  students, 
rather  than  with  undergraduates,  jirobably  had  much  to  do  with 
this  seeming  reaction  on  the  part  of  college  instruction.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  historical  teaching  by  Mr,  Lawrence 
was  at  all  inferior  to  that  given  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
taught  the  freshmen  Anthon’s  Manual  of  Antiquities  and  Wil¬ 
son’s  Outlines  of  the  Early  Ages  of  the  World  and  of  Grecian 
History;  while  to  the  upper  classes  he  taught  Roman  History, 
Mediaeval  History,  and  Modern  History  down  to  1763,  closing 
his  course  with  the  philosophic  causes  and  leading  facts  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  also  required  essays  on  historical  sub¬ 
jects  every  month.  History  continued  as  an  annex  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature  down  to  1876,  with 
frequent  changes  of  the  historical  instructor. 

In  the  president’s  reports  for  1871-2,  the  following  statements 
concerning  Dr.  Quackenbos’  methods  of  historical  teaching  are 
noteworthy  :  “  The  method  of  instruction  was  peculiar.  Students 
were  required  to  write  upon  the  blackboard  accounts  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  given  to  them  ;  and  thus  they  learned  facility  and  conden¬ 
sation  of  expression,  and  probably  fixed  details  more  firmly  in 
their  minds.”  (Report  of  1871,  lo-ii.)  Again,  President  Bar¬ 
nard  observes  :  “  The  method  of  daily  recitation  consisted,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  written  sketches,  prepared  in  presence  of  the 
class  by  individual  students,  upon  the  blackboard.”  (Report  of 
1872,  II.)  This  method  of  recitation,  from  blackboard  briefs  or 
analyses,  has  been  profitably  employed  in  certain  departments  at 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  in  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  historical  text-books  at  Columbia  College,  for  the 
period  from  1865  to  1876,  were  Willson,  Weber,  Taylor,  Hume, 
Lingard,  and  Creasy. 

LIEBER  IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  professorial  work  of  Francis  Lieber,  from  1865  to  1876, 
was  chiefly  in  the  Law  School.  His  salary  there  was  $4,000  per 
annum.  By  resolution  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College, 
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June  6,  1865,  law  students  were  required  to  attend  such  of  Dr. 
Lieber’s  lectures  as  the  law  school  committee  should  deem 
proper,  By  another  resolution,  passed  October  9,  1865,  Lieber’s 
title  was  declared  to  be  “  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  and 
Public  Law.”  It  was  also  then  resolved  that  “  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  professor,  during  each  academic  year,  to  deliver  one 
lecture,  weekly,  to  each  class ;  that  lectures  on  the  constitutional 
history  of  England  be  deliv^ered  to  the  junior  class,  and  on  that 
of  the  United  States  to  the  senior  class;  and  also  a  course  on 
modern  political  history  to  the  junior  class,  and  on  government 
to  the  senior  class.”  An  authoritative  statement  in  regard  to 
Lieber’s  connection  with  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  is 
the  following,  by  Professor  Dwight,  for  many  years  the  head  of 
that  school :  “  Professor  Lieber’s  connection  with  the  school 
continued  until  his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1872  ;  and  he  gave, 
yearly,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  those  special  subjects  in  which 
he  had  gained  great  distinction  for  his  learning,  originality,  and 
independence  of  thought,  extensive  research,  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment ;  viz.,  ‘The  History  of  Political  Literature’;  ‘Political 
Ethics’;  ‘The  Origin,  Development,  Objects,  and  History  of 
Political  Society  ’  ;  ‘  Constitutional  Government,’  etc.  Since 
his  death,  his  place  has  been  temporarily  filled  by  special  lectur¬ 
ers,  delivering  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  cognate  subjects  of 
political  science,  civil  polity,  and  international  law,  among  whom 
have  been  included  Hon  George  H.  Gusman,  formerly  United 
States  Consul  to  Denmark  ;  Charles  W.  McLean,  and  Professor 
John  W.  Burgess  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  a  professor  will  soon  be  elected  to  occupy,  permanently,  this 
vacant  chair.”  (Quoted  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia 
College^  1754-1876,  by  Professor  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe, 
page  84  ) 
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TRAINING  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  GEX.  THOMAS  J,  MORGAN. 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider,  not  the  teacher’s 
work  as  a  whole,  but  only  one  phase  of  it, —  that  which  may 
be  called  training  ;  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  training,  show 
its  great  importance,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  hindrances  and 
limitations. 

Training  is  causing  to  act, —  drilling.  It  means  to  govern, 
lead,  compel.  Training,  as  a  process  in  education,  signifies  such 
a  control  exercised  by  the  teacher  over  the  pupil  as  will  lead  the 
pupil  to  so  use  his  faculties  as  to  secure  their  completest  devel¬ 
opment.  Training  has  for  its  end  the  evolution  of  power.  As 
treated  here,  it  means  the  unfolding  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  being.  The  great  mental  endowments  of  the  soul  may  be 
grouped  under  five  heads  :  those  of  acquiring,  understanding, 
reproducing,  using,  and  expressing  knowledge.  We  acquire 
knowledge  by  means  of  observation,  intuition,  reflection,  and 
testimony.  The  child  has  been  trained,  when  he  has  been  led 
through  such  exercises  that  he  can  acquire  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  with  ease  and  facility.  Training,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  observing  powers,  means  the  leading  of  the  pupil 
to  so  use  each  of  his  senses  as  will  insure  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  The  trained  mind  sees,  hears,  feels,  smells,  and  tastes  in 
such  manner  as  to  extort  from  nature  her  secrets.  He  knows 
the  objects  about  him,  or  at  least  can  know  them.  The  work  of 
the  trainer  is  less  the  giving  of  information  about  objects  than  the 
calling  into  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise  the  perceptive  powers. 
He  is  not  to  “give  object  lessons,”  but  to  train  the  pupil  to  skill 
in  studying  objects. 

The  pupil  understands  the  full  import  of  the  facts  accumu¬ 
lated  only  when  he  has  thought  profoundly  about  them  ;  that  is, 
when  he  has  by  analysis,  comparison,  abstraction,  judgment, 
reasoning,  etc.,  comprehended  them  in  their  parts,  relations, 
uses,  history,  etc.,  etc.  The  difference  between  telling  and  train¬ 
ing  can  perhaps  not  be  illustrated  better  than  by  reference  to  the 
thinking  powers.  It  is  one  thing  to  communicate  to  a  pupil  the 
results  of  thinking,  and  quite  another  to  train  him  to  think. 
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There  are  several  stages  or  states  of  the  intellect  in  relation  to 
knowledge.  They  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  from  geom¬ 
etry.  One  child  may  commit  to  memory  the  proposition  that 
“the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  are  equal  to  the  square  described  on  the  hypothe- 
nuse,”  with  a  vague  notion  of  its  meaning.  Another  may  regard 
it  as  a  fact  which  he  clearly  apprehends,  and  accepts,  —  on 
authority.  A  third  may  not  only  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  may 
be  able  to  follow  the  line  of  reasoning,  step  by  step,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  “  Q.  E.  D.”  A  fourth  may  devise  a  method  of 
proof  of  his  own  ;  while  a  fifth,  observing  the  triangle,  may 
divine  the  truth,  state  the  proposition,  and  shape  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Training  aims  to  lead  the  pupil  to  this  highest  stage,  where 
he  not  only  sees  facts,  but  so  brings  to  bear  upon  them  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  thought  as  to  comprehend  them. 

Knowledge,  thus  acquired  and  mastered  by  the  understanding, 
can  be  reproduced  by  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  Train¬ 
ing  seeks  to  render  the  memory  facile,  retentive,  accurate,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  ready,  and  the  imagination  vivid  and  true  to 
nature.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  faculty  of  the  soul  is  more 
uniformly  neglected  than  the  imagination.  The  ability  to  cor¬ 
rectly  represent  to  one’s  self  a  thing,  a  scene,  a  person,  a  story 
from  a  verbal  description,  is  ver)  rare.  Few  pupils,  in  studying 
history,  geography,  or  astronomy,  form  any  distinct  and  true 
pictures  of  what  is  described.  Fewer  still  are  able  to  create 
ideal  personages  and  scenes.  Training  of  the  imagination 
should  result  not  only  in  capacity  to  receive,  but  in  the  power  to 
create. 

But  knowledge  has  a  practical  value.  It  can  be  applied  to  the 
mechanical  industries  and  the  fine  arts.  The  mind  has  been 
trained  when  it  can  make  a  ready  application  of  its  accumulated 
store  of  knowledge  to  the  daily  needs  of  life.  All  education 
should,  in  a  sense,  be  industrial.  Training  transmutes  knowl¬ 
edge  into  wisdom,  science  into  skill,  philosophy  into  fact. 

One  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  soul  is  that  of 
expressing,  in  appropriate  language,  its  knowledge  and  thoughts 
of  facts  and  principles,  and  their  relations.  Next,  certainly,  to 
the  power  of  thought,  is  the  power  of  language.  Ability  to  ex¬ 
press  thought  and  emotion,  so  as  to  convey  to  others  the  exact 
state  of  one’s  mind  and  to  awaken  in  them  corresponding  states. 
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is  very  unusual  even  among  educated  people.  Composition, 
clear,  forcible,  pleasing,  correct  description,  accurate  narration, 
convincing  argument  and  persuasive  appeal,  elegant  conversation 
and  winning  oratory  are  accomplishments  possessed  by  few. 
Training  aims  to  call  the  powers  into  exercise,  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  both  write  and  speak  well. 

Training  seeks  to  lead  the  pupil  through  such  exercises  or 
operations  as  will  tax  each  of  the  powers,  or  faculties,  and  not 
one  only.  The  soul  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  conscience,  and 
will,  as  well  as  with  intellect.  A  fully  developed  soul, —  that  is, 
a  well  trained  soul, —  not  only  knows,  but  feels  ;  and  not  only 
feels,  but  acts.  The  appetites,  desires,  affections,  and  emotions 
are  as  much  integral  parts  of  the  soul  as  thoughts  or  volitions. 

Training  seeks  to  awaken  and  regulate  desire  for  society,  for 
approbation,  property,  life,  happiness,  etc.,  together  with  all 
right  affections,  such  as  patriotism,  filial  affection,  philanthropy; 
noble  emotions,  such  as  love  of  the  beautiful,  love  of  the  sub¬ 
lime,  reverence,  etc.  Training  seeks  for  its  ultimate  end  the 
awakening  and  disciplining  of  each  and  every  endowment,  so 
that  the  soul,  with  all  its  powers  developed  harmoniously  and  to 
the  highest  degree,  stands  forth  complete,  a  symmetrical  whole. 
An  instructor  can  only  impart  a  portion  of  his  own  limited 
store  of  knowledge  ;  one  who  causes  to  learn  may  lead  the  child 
to  the  exhaustless  fountains  where  he  may  drink  his  fill.  A 
trainer,  though  a  weakling,  may  see  a  giant  develop  under  his 
wise  manipulation. 

Training,  then,  is  only  a  part  of  the  teacher’s  task,  not  all  of 
it.  He  is  to  guide  and  instruct.  Each  of  these  is  an  important 
part  of  his  work  ;  and  no  discussion  of  teaching  can  be  complete 
or  philosophical  that  ignores  or  belittles  either  of  these.  There 
was  indeed  a  time,  when  books  were  scarce  and  the  teacher’s 
memory  was  the  great  store-house  of  knowledge  and  he  a  walk¬ 
ing  encyclopaedia,  when  instructing,  or  mere  giving  information, 
constitu  ed  a  very  important  part  of  his  work.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  books,  and  the  increase  of  facilities  for  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  has  doubtless  greatly  diminished  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  his  work,  but  it  has  by  no  means  done  away  with  it. 
His  chief  business,  however,  is  not  to  give  information,  not  to 
impart  knowledge,  nor  even  to  cause  the  pupil  to  learn,  but  is  to 
train  the  pupil’s  powers.  Let  me  suggest  some  reasons  for  this 
statement. 
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I.  Training,  more  nearly  than  any  other  work  of  the  teacher, 
meets  the  ideal  of  education.  By  the  concensus  of  opinion 
among  the  ablest  thinkers  on  this  subject,  a  man  is  educated 
only  when  his  powers  are  developed.  Here  is  Landon’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  education  ;  “Taking  into  account  both  functions  of  edu¬ 
cation,  we  may  say  that  when  a  person  has  stored  his  mind  with 
all  serviceable  materials,  and  cultivated  his  faculties  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  vigorous  use  of  the  knowledge 
he  possesses ;  when  his  moral  power  has  become  so  developed 
and  experienced  that  he  not  only  has  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
duty,  but  his  conscience  gives  its  sanction  to  that  which  his  intel¬ 
ligence  dictates  ;  when  his  will  has  been  strengthened  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  is  enabled  to  act  with  decision,  and  bear  with 
constancy  the  strain  of  diflficulty  aud  disappointment ;  when  he 
recognizes  his  relationslrip  to  a  Superior  Being,  and  realizes  that 
his  every  action  may  have  an  influence  not  only  for  time,  but  for 
eternity  ;  and  lastly,  when  his  mind  has  acquired  such  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  the  beauties,  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  that  it  adds  to 
his  pleasures  and  softens  his  cares, —  then  he  is  educated.” 
The  underlying  thought  in  this  is  development,  or  such  an  un¬ 
folding  of  the  powers  of  an  individual  as  can  come  only  from  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  direction  of  this  exercise  by  the  teacher,  which 
results  in  this  exalted  state  of  the  pupil,  is  what  is  meant  by 
training.  No  other  part  of  the  teacher’s  work  so  nearly  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  high  ideal  of  education  as  this. 

II.  There  can  be  no  successful  work  of  instruction  without  a 
preliminary  work  of  training.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  comes  to  us  through  the  senses.  Knowledge  is  primarily 
immediate,  conscious  contact  of  the  soul  with  things.  Ideas 
result  from  sense  impressions.  Thoughts  spring  up  from  the 
contemplation  of  things.  The  mind  must  apprehend  from  its 
own  inherent  energies.  Every  act  of  acquisition  is  an  act 
of  mental  exercise.  It  is  by  this  use  of  its  varied  powers  of 
perception  that  the  mind  increases  in  capacity  and  strength. 
The  elements  of  knowledge,  ideas  of  form,  color,  size,  weight, 
extension,  odors,  tastes,  etc.,  must  of  necessity  be  intuitive  ;  that 
is,  must  come  by  observation  of  things.  They  cannot  come  by 
verbal  description.  Instruction  cannot  convey  them.  Element¬ 
ary  ideas  must  be  awakened  in  the  mind  by  presenting  the  ap¬ 
propriate  objects.  Training  the  observing  powers  underlies. 
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therefore,  all  instruction.  It  is  fundamental, — a  condition  prece¬ 
dent.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  progress  without  it. 

Again,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  begins  in  sense 
perceptions,  is  only  complete  when  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, — 
memory,  imagination,  and  the  reasoning  faculties, — have  done 
their  work.  Merely  seeing  a  thing  is  not  getting  a  knowledge  of 
it.  It  must  be  revolved  in  mind, — thought  about.  Committing 
a  thing  to  memory  is  not  learning,  it  any  more  than  swallowing 
food  is  taking  nourishment.  The  food  must  be  digested  and  as¬ 
similated  to  be  of  real  service.  Knowledge  must  undergo  an 
analogous  process  before  it  becomes  brain  fibre,  or  spiritual  power. 
Before  pouring  corn  into  the  hopper,  the  miller  sees  to  it  that 
the  mill-stones,  and  all  connecting  machinery,  is  in  proper  working 
order.  Mere  lecturing  a  child,  whose  interest  is  not  awakened,  and 
whose  powers  are  not  active,  is  about  as  effective  as  attempting 
to  fill  a  jug  by  pouring  water  on  it  while  corked.  Knowledge, 
merely  lodged  in  the  memory,  is  about  as  serviceable  as  money 
locked  up  in  a  vault.  Money  to  be  helpful  must  be  in  circulation 
in  the  channels  of  trade ;  knowledge  to  be  of  worth  must  enter 
into  the  circulation  of  thought.  There  can  be  no  effective  teach¬ 
ing  or  instructing,  or  imparting  of  information,  that  is  not  pre¬ 
ceded  or  accompanied  by  the  training  of  the  thinking  powers. 

The  high  function  of  the  imagination,  in  facilitating  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  information,  is  imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated. 
Without  the  ability  to  form  clear,  distinct  mental  pictures  of 
objects  and  scenes  described,  which  are  absent  in  space,  and  dis¬ 
tant  in  time,  the  process  of  learning  is  impossible.  The  pupil’s 
progress  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  normal  activity  of  this  great 
endowment.  But  the  imagination,  like  all  other  faculties,  is 
largely  dependent  for  its  efficiency  upon  training.  That  there 
can  be  no  assimilation  of  information  without  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  in  every  case  where  the  information  in¬ 
volves  reasoning  processes,  is  equally  certain.  Many  students, 
whose  reasoning  powers  have  not  been  developed,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently,  have  attempted  to  commit  to  memory  truths  which 
should  be  reasoned  out,  give  up  in  despair  and  abandon  the 
effort  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

Such  experiences  are  not  rare.  It  is  very  common  for  teachers 
to  accept  memoriter  recitations  in  geometry,  teach  arithmetic  as 
a  system  of  rules,  and  history  as  a  body  of  facts,  perform 
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experiments  before  a  class  of  young  men,  who  have  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  they  signify,  and  no  ability  to  follow  the  course  of 
reasoning  involved.  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  read  simply 
as  passing  exercises,  and  even  logic  is  used  as  gymnastics  for  the 
memory. 

All  work  of  instruction  should  proceed  by  constant  reference 
of  all  new  truths  to  the  primal  elements  of  knowledge  gained 
through  the  senses,  and  to  the  elementary  truths  grasped  by  the 
intellect.  A  child  may  listen  to  lectures,  may  devour  books, 
may  cram  his  memory  with  statements ;  but  unless  by  previous 
acquisition  he  can  grasp  the  significance  of  them,  they  are  all  to 
him  merely  “words,  words,  words.” 

III.  It  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  training  that  it  best  prepares 
the  student  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  common  view  of 
education,  restricts  it  too  much  to  storing  the  memory  with 
knowledge.  When  the  child  first  enters  school  a  text-book  is 
put  into  his  hands.  He  is  set  to  mastering  words,  learning  defi¬ 
nitions,  committing  rules,  and  memorizing  formulas.  Recita¬ 
tions  consist  largely  in  reproducing  the  statements  of  the  book  in 
the  language  of  the  author.  Examinations  are  tests  to  see  how 
much  the  pupil  has  remembered.  Marks  are  given  on  the  basis 
of  memoriter  recitations.  Standings  are  determined  by  marks. 
Students  are  ranked,  promoted,  graduated,  on  percentages  of 
correct  answers  given  to  questions  involving  chiefly  an  exercise 
of  memory.  The  arrangement  of  our  school-houses,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  schools,  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  character  of  our  school-books,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
apparatus,  the  machinery  of  supervision,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers,  are  all,  in  many  instances,  dominated  by  this  idea. 
Education  is  knowledge.  A  child  is  educated  when  he  is  made 
acquainted  with  certain  facts.  Now,  what  results  ?  Much  of  the 
knowledge  gained  is  soon  forgotten.  Much  of  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  awakens  little  or  no  interest.  The  work  is  done 
perfunctorily,  the  student  expending  upon  it  the  minimum  of 
energy.  When  he  leaves  off  school,  he  leaves  off  learning.  Much 
of  what  he  carries  with  him  has  no  relation  to  practical  life,  or. 
if  it  has,  he  fails  to  see  that  relation  and  is  unable  to  apply  his 
knowledge. 

The  mischievous  aphorism  that  “knowledge  is  power  ”  should 
be  replaced  by  truer  theories.  Knowledge  may  generate  power. 
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but  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so  We  may  reach  power  by 
means  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is 
not  the  end.  It  is  the  instrument  of  power,  not  the  power  itself. 
It  is  but  the  fulcrum  or  the  lever,  to  which  power  is  applied. 
The  power  resides  in  the  mind.  Knowledge  is  valuable  chiefly 
as  an  agency  for  generating  mental  energy. 

The  great  test  in  life  is  rather  what  a  man  can  do  than  what 
he  knows.  Can  he  use  his  eyes  Has  he  good  judgment.^  Is 
he  a  man  of  common  sense  ?  Can  he  think  ?  Does  he  reason 
correctly  ?  Has  he  power  of  adaptation  ?  Can  he  organize  ? 
Has  he  executive  force  ?  Is  he  practical  These  are  the  kind 
of  test  questions  that  are  put  to  the  graduates  of  our  schools. 
Can  the  “sweet  girl  graduate”  cook  a  dinner,  sweep  a  room,  or 
superintend  a  house  Does  she  have  an  intelligent  interest  in 
passing  events  Has  she  robust  health,  good  habits,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  energy,  and  power  of  endurance  ?  Can  the  young  man  lay 
aside  his  diploma  and  keep  his  father’s  accounts,  write  an  article 
for  the  newspaper,  make  a  business  trip  to  Chicago,  give  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  morning  news  ?  Can  he  lend  a  hand 
at  home,  and  turn  to  some  good  account  in  the  daily  duties  of 
life  some  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  amassed  in 
years  of  study  Does  his  education  render  him  more  industri¬ 
ous,  more  skillful  and  efficient,  more  ingenious,  more  persistent, 
more  practically  masterful  in  whatever  he  undertakes  If  he 
has  been  trained  to  use  his  senses,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
natural  phenomena  at  first  hand  ;  if  he  has  been  taught  to  think, 
to  make  careful  comparison,  noting  essential  differences  and  sig¬ 
nificant  similarities,  making  patient  inductions  and  wise  general¬ 
izations  ;  if  he  has  been  led  to  form  fi.xed  habits  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  self-reliance,  moral  earnestness,  inflexibility  of  purpose, 
persistent  industry,  promptness,  punctuality,  fidelity,  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty  ;  if,  in  short,  as  a  result  of  his  school  life,  his 
training  has  produced  a  well  rounded  character,  he  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  the  reasonable  demands  that  society  cm  make  upon 
one  who  lacks  practical  experience  in  actual  business.  He  will 
readily  acquire  skill  and  eflficiency  in  any  calling  for  which  his 
special  talents  have  fitted  him.  Training  gives  potency  to  all 
the  soul’s  possibilities. 

IV.  The  emphasis  thus  laid  upon  training  gives  dignity  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Those  who  regard  the  work'  of  the 
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teacher  as  consisting  chiefly  in  hearing  lessons  or  in  seeing  that 
pupils  commit* certain  things  to  memory,  or  at  best  in  explaining 
the  hard  points  and  giving  information,  require  only  a  minimum 
of  qualification  in  the  teacher.  Any  one  can  teach  who  knows 
enough.  The  measure  of  teaching-ability  is  knowledge.  Many 
of  the  examinations  of  teachers  are  simply  quests  after  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  memory.  The  remark  is  often  made,  that  “  It  does 
not  require  much  scholarship  to  teach  our  school ;  we  have  no 
advanced  pupils  ”  The  wages  paid  to  teachers  and  the  estimate 
placed  upon  their  work  is  determined  by  the  same  low  standard. 
Especially  is  the  evil  effect  of  this  mischiev'ous  notion  seen  in 
the  kind  of  teachers  often  selected  for  primary  schools.  The 
children,  being  young,  are  necessarily  very  ignorant ;  conse¬ 
quently,  any  person  who  has  even  the  rudiments  of  a  common- 
school  education  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  teaching  them. 

When,  however,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  viewed  as  that  of  a 
trainer,  —  one  who  is  charged  not  with  the  duty  of  simply 
acquainting  the  pupils  with  a  few  elementary  facts  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  etc.,  but  with  the  all  important  work  of  calling 
into  healthful  e.xercise  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  pupil,  forming 
his  habits  and  molding  his  character,  it  takes  on  a  new  aspect. 
That  this  latter  view  is  higher  than  the  former  is  seen  from  the 
following  ; 

The  work  is  much  more  complex.  It  involves  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  other,  and  much  besides.  The  trainer  is  to  im¬ 
part  information,  see  that  the  memory  is  stored  with  knowledge, 
and  that  this  knowledge  is  digested,  assimilated,  and  the  mental 
energy  generated  by  it  is  wisely  directed. 

It  requires  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind 
and  its  laws  of  development.  One  who  is  to  be  a  trainer  of  the 
mind  must  be  a  psychologist.  A  fireman  may  do  his  work  by 
simply  shoveling  the  coal  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  furnace  ; 
but  the  engineer  must  needs  know  the  parts  and  powers  of  his 
engine. 

It  requires  of  the  teacher  a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  more 
ingenuity,  greater  persistence,  a  more  careful  adaptation  of 
cf  means  to  ends,  and  more  generous  sympathies.  It  kindles  in 
him  a  nobler  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  He  ceases  to  be  a  drudge, 
a  packhorse,  a  retailer  of  other  men’s  thoughts,  and  becomes  an 
artist,  a  co-worker  with  the  great  God  in  calling  into  exercise  all 
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that  is  noblest  and  best  in  that  grandest  of  the  Creator’s  handi¬ 
work, —  a  human  soul.  His  work  borrows  a  glory  from  the 
higher  world. 

That  there  are  hindrances  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is  too 
evident  to  every  experienced  teacher.  The  diversity  of  minds 
to  be  trained  ;  the  dreadful  forces  operating  to  nullify  his  efforts; 
the  evident  sluggishness  and  perverseness  of  childhood;  the  low 
state  of  public  opinion  ;  the  unreasonable  demands  made  upon 
his  time ;  the  inadequacy  of  rewards  ;  and  the  lack  of  facilities, 
—  all  tend  to  hinder  his  work,  chill  his  ardor,  and  lead  him  to 
content  himself  with  following  in  the  easier  path  of  lesson¬ 
hearing. 

A  few  years  ago  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  that  marvel  of 
architecture,  —  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  stupen¬ 
dous  scaffolding  mounted  far  up  into  the  air,  and  the  great 
crane  still  stretched  out  its  arms,  as  it  had  done  for  so  long, 
to  receive  the  precious  burden.  The  click  of  the  tools  of  five 
hundred  workmen  was  heard,  day  by  day,  as  the  work  went 
on.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  cross  was  placed  on  the  pinna¬ 
cle  of  the  spire,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  the 
great  structure  was  complete.  The  cannon  thundered ;  the 
sonorous  organs  sounded  out  their  jubilee ;  the  choirs  chanted 
the  TV  Dciun,  and  the  vast  throng  uttered  a  solemn  and  joyous 
‘‘Amen!”  Centuries  ago  the  architect  drew  his  plan,  and  the 
workmen  laid  deep  the  foundations.  Ages  came  and  went ;  dynas¬ 
ties  rose  and  fell.  Generations  passed  away  ;  workmen  perished  ; 
and  one  master-builder  followed  another  through  the  centuries. 
Though  interrupted,  hindered,  delayed,  the  work  went  on.  The 
walls  rose,  the  roof  was  placed,  the  carving  was  finished,  the 
windows  blazed  with  glory,  processions  moved  down  the  aisles, 
incense  rose,  and  the  architect’s  dream  of  a  temple  became  em¬ 
bodied  in  stone,  —  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for  the  world. 

Every  pupil  that  stands  before  a  teacher  has  in  him  possibili¬ 
ties  as  far  surpassing  the  grandest  cathedral  as  a  living  soul  sur¬ 
passes  dead  matter.  The  Great  Architect  has  a  plan  for  each 
soul.  Every  teacher  enjoys  the  high  privilege  of  contributing 
something,  according  to  his  wisdom  and  skill,  in  bringing  to  per¬ 
fection  the  plan  of  God,  and  of  calling  into  bold  relief  every  lin¬ 
eament  of  that  spiritual  temple  that  is  to  endure  when  cathedral 
walls  have  become  a  “  shapeless  cairn.”  We  train  for  eternity. 
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METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY, 

BY  MARY  E.  WELLES,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Geography  is  often  considered  a  dry  and  dull  study, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  made  a  most 
interesting  subject  in  our  schools.  Instead  of  being  disliked  by 
the  pupils,  it  should  be  heartily  enjoyed,  and  almost  any  teacher 
may,  I  am  sure,  make  the  geography  recitation  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  hour  of  the  day. 

The  most  cultivated  woman  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  know 
ing  spent  many  pf  her  evenings,  when  teaching,  in  planning  her 
geography  lessons  to  interest  her  pupils.  She  probably  had 
very  few  helps  then, —  as  her  teaching  was  done  years  ago, —  noiv 
helps  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  In  every  possible  way  we 
should  strive  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  fact  that  geography 
has  to  do  with  our  ev^ery-day  life,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
dropped  at  the  end  of  our  school  days,  the  study  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  life.  Teach  the  children  that  no  place  mentioned 
in  any  book  we  may  be  reading  should  be  passed  by  without 
being  looked  up  on  a  map.  Atlases  are  so  cheap  now, —  a 
fairly  good  one  maybe  had  for  twenty-five  cents, —  that  few  are 
too  poor  to  possess  one. 

All  school-rooms  should  be  furnished  wtth  a  globe  and  a  set  of 
wall-maps ;  but,  besides  these,  books  and  pictures  are  needed 
“The  books,”  you  say,  “are  not  to  be  had.”  Perhaps  not  as 
many  as  you  wish,  but  if  you  search  your  districts  through  you 
may  find  several  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  you.  Those  of  you 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  a  public  library  will 
find  a  great  many  books  that  will  helpjw/  very  much,  and  many, 
too.  in  which  you  may  be  able  to  interest  your  pupils  ;  for  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  led  to  read  and  enjoy  books  which  their  elders  fancy 
too  old  for  them.  I  know  a  boy  who,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
would  tell  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  stories  from  most  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays ;  not  because  he  had  read  Lamb’s  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,  but  because  he  had  read  the  plays  themselves. 
Pictures  may  be  gathered  from  illustrated  papers  and  magazines, 
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and,  if  you  enlist  the  children,  you  will  soon  have  a  fine  col 
lection,  which  may  be  mounted  on  large  sheets  of  pasteboard  or 
put  into  scrap-books. 

Written  reviews  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible,  being 
careful  not  to  give  more  work  than  can  be  neatly  done  in  the 
allotted  time.  In  criticizing  these  papers  it  is  well  to  give  two 
marks, —  one  for  the  subject-matter,  and  the  other,  which  may 
be  called  a  language-mark,  for  spelling,  punctuation,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  taught,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  and  neatness.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen  so  great  im¬ 
provement  in  spelling  as  since  we  have  taken  the  spelling  les¬ 
sons  from  the  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  reading-book, 
dropping  the  speller  altogether.  In  both  B  and  C  geography 
classes  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  papers  with  no  misspelled 
words,  though  there  were  many  difficult  ones  in  the  lesson. 

As  our  text-books  are  usually  arranged,  we  begin  with  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  geography,  which  may  be  explained  more  fully  by  giving 
the  meaning  of  the  words  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  definition  of  the  earth,  a  little  instruction  may 
be  given  concerning  the  other  planets,  and  the  sun  and  moon. 
One  book  of  much  interest  to  children,  on  this  subject,  is  en¬ 
titled  Overhead. 

In  tv'aching  the  form  of  the  earth  some  of  the  proofs  should  be 
given  and  explained.  If  there  is  no  globe  in  your  room,  you  can 
illustrate  this  and  other  points  very  tolerably  by  means  of  a  ball. 
Globes  may  be  had  so  cheaply,  however,  that  it  is  hoped  all  will 
be  provided  with  them.  The  rotation  and  revolution  of  the  earth, 
the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  the  change  of  seasons,  and  the 
position  of  the  different  geographical  circles  may  be  made  exceed, 
ingly  interesting  by  explanation  and  simple  illustrations. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  child  will  be  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  for  the  location  of  the  tropics  and  polar  circles.  The 
second  time  I  was  examined  to  teach,  I  was  asked  the  reason  why 
the  tropics  were  placed  23^°  from  the  equator,  and  was  obliged 
to  say  I  did  not  know.  It  was  never  explained  to  me  at  school. 
In  connection  with  these  topics,  it  is  well  to  take  up  what  is 
given  of  vegetation  and  animals,  in  the  different  zones,  whether 
it  is  next  in  order  or  not.  With  pupils  ten  years  of  age  or 
younger,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  much  better  to  omit  for  the  present 
the  chapters  on  the  ‘‘  Races  of  Men,”  “  States  of  Society,”  and 
“  Religion.” 
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In  teaching  the  definitions  of  the  different  bodies  of  land  and 
water,  illustrate  from  nature  if  possible.  The  teacher  cannot 
be  too  careful,  in  all  her  explanations,  to  make  herself  un¬ 
derstood,  and  must  question  closely  to  find  out  whether  the  chil¬ 
dren  understand  the  meaning  of  the  won/s  used.  It  does  not  do, 
even  with  children  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  take  much 
for  granted.  The  other  day,  in  a  review  lesson,  one  of  my  pupils 
wrote  of  an  ‘‘expense  of  desert.”  Some  years  ago  I  read  of  a 
child  who  had  been  studying  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  was 
asked  whether  we  live  upon  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  the  earth. 
He  replied,  “  Upon  the  inside.” 

In  teaching  the  continents,  explain  as  fully  as  possible  the 
effect  of  mountain  ranges  upon  temperature  and  moisture  ;  the 
advantages  of  a  location  near  some  large  body  of  water ;  the 
effect  of  elevation  and  of  sea-winds. 

North  America  should,  of  course,  receive  attention  first,  and 
should  be  most  carefully  studied.  Guyot’s  description  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  continents  is  excellent. 

Map-drawing  should  be  begun  with  North  America,  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  course.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  plan  to 
have  the  maps  based  upon  the  parallels  and  meridians,  instead  of 
following  any  of  the  systems  given  in  the  text-books.  At  first 
the  maps  should  be  drawn  the  size  of  the  one  in  the  book,  and 
after  a  time  larger  ones  may  be  required,  if  it  is  thought  desira- 
able.  The  teacher  should  first  draw  upon  the  board  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  map,  enlarging  it  perhaps  four  times,  and  show  the 
pupils  how  to  place  the  parallels  and  meridians  correctly.  Then 
she  should  insist  upon  its  being  done  with  accuracy  and  neatness. 
It  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  map  if  no  names  are  written 
upon  it.  Of  course  the  maps  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
geography  work,  and  be  marked  as  such.  A  method  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  our  teachers,  which  may  be  very  useful,  not 
as  an  exercise  in  map-drawing,  but  as  a  help  in  preparing  the  les¬ 
sons  in  map  studies.  Each  child  is  furnished  with  a  sheet  of 
//////  paper  and  carefully  traces  upon  it  the  outlines  of  the  map 
over  which  it  is  placed.  Then  in  studying  the  lesson  each  ques¬ 
tion  is  numbered,  and  when  its  answer  is  found  upon  the  map 
the  child  puts  it  with  its  number  upon  /tis  map.  The  teacher  is 
thus  enabled  to  see,  almost  at  a  glance,  whether  the  places  have 
been  looked  out  and  properly  located. 
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The  United  States  will  be  next  in  order  with  some  general 
questions,  and  then  the  different  sections  into  which  the  Union 
is  divided.  Here  I  would  suggest  a  dissected  map  of  the 
United  States,  if  possible.  If  one  had  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  easily  make  a  dissected  map  by  pasting  the  map 
upon  a  thin  sheet  of  wood,  and  cutting  it  with  a  jig-saw  into 
small,  irregular  pieces. 

New  England  should  be  studied  more  in  detail  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Union.  The  physical  features  should  be  carefully 
gone  over,  the  latitude  and  longitude  considered,  and  the  area 
thoroughly  discussed.  This  map  is  usually  drawn  upon  so  large 
a  scale  that  children  get  a  very  wrong  idea  of  its  relative  size. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  one  of  my  pupils  asked  me  if  Maine  was 
not  as  large  as  Texas.  The  different  branches  of  business  car¬ 
ried  on  in  each  state,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reason  why  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  instance,  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  state,  and 
Massachusetts  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  state,  may  be 
made  interesting.  If  you  encourage  talking  in  your  classes,  you 
may  find  some  child  who  has  been  in  Boston,  or  Springfield,  or  at 
the  sea-shore,  who  will  give  the  pupils  many  items  of  interest  and 
perhaps  bring  photographs  of  5ome  of  the  places  visited. 

A  wall  map  of  New  England  is  desirable, —  one  large  enough 
to  give  all  the  counties  being  preferable.  As  helps  in  our  study 
of  New  England,  railway  guides  and  guides  to  the  different  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  will  be  useful.  The  illustrations  are  not  of  the  best, 
of  course,  but  much  better  than  nothing.  King’s  Guide-book  of 
Boston  is  very  good  indeed.  It  gives  a  correct  notion  of  that 
city,  its  public  buildings,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  inter¬ 
est  there.  Boston  Toiun,  by  Horace  Scudder,  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book  for  children,  on  Boston  in  the  early  days.  Fam¬ 
ily  Flight  About  Home,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Miss  Hale, 
has  some  pages  about  Boston.  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World 
has  good  illustrations  of  the  city,  and  is  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  for  children,  if  but  one  can  be  had.  Sketches  of  Boston,  as 
well  as  of  other  New  England  cities,  may  be  required  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  They  may  be  entirely,  if  you  choose;  but  must  be 

neatly  done,  and  judgment  used  as  to  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject-matter.  These  sketches  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  part  of  the  geography  work,  and  marked  as  such  Proba¬ 
bly  fifteen  or  twenty  topics  might  be  given  under  Boston  or  any 
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other  large  city,  and  very  interesting  and  profitable  work  done. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  ne.\t  best  thing  to  knowing  any  fact  is 
to  know  kow  and  where  to  find  it ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  teaching 
children  to  use  cyclopaedias,  maps,  dictionaries,  and  other  books 
of  reference,  we  shall  have  done  a  great  work  for  them. 

History  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  geography, — espe¬ 
cially  that  of  our  own  country  ;  and  New  England,  particularly, 
is  full  of  historic  interest.  Boys  seem  fonder  than  girls  of  his¬ 
tory;  and  our  librarian  recently  told  me  that  many  of  their  books 
of  history  for  young  people  were  constantly  taken  out  by  the 
boys.  Higginson's  Young  People's  History  of  the  United  States 
should  be  in  every  school-room  ;  and  if,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  schools,  it  could  be  used  as  a  reading-book  for  one  grade, 
much  would  be  gained,  I  am  sure.  The  many  state,  county,  and 
town  histories  which  have  been  published  will  help  us  here,  as 
well  as  the  different  histories  of  the  United  States,  Lossing’s 
Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  and  The  War  of  1812,  and  Palfrey’s 
History  of  New  England.  For  the  pupil’s  reading.  The  Boys  of 
’76  and  ’61  and  the  Making  of  a  Nation  are  especially  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  special  study  of  our  own  s^te  should  follow  that  of  New 
England.  In  teaching  Vermont,  the  length,  the  breadth,  bound¬ 
ary  lines  and  area  should  receive  particular  attention.  It  is  well 
to  use  the  area  of  Vermont  as  a  standard  measurement,  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course,  for  n.aps  are  drawn  to  .«;uch  different  scales 
that  children  get  very  wrong  ideas  of  the  relative  size  of  dif¬ 
ferent  states  and  countries;  but  if  you  tell]  them,  for  example, 
that  P'rance  is  large  enough  to  make  twenty  Vermonts,  and 
Egypt  eighty-seven,  they  gain  some  idea  of  the  real  size  of 
those  countries.  A  map  of  Vermont,  of  good  size,  should  be 
required  from  the  pupils,  with  the  countries  and  principal  places 
located.  If  possible,  show  the  pupils  different  varieties  of  marble, 
and  specimens  of  granite,  soapstone,  limestone,  and  slate.  The 
climate  should  be  discussed,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the 
variations  in  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Those 
who  live  in  the  towns  bordering  the  lake  should  tell  the 
children  how  much  longer  the  autumn  is  there,  and  what 
different  things  grow  well  in  shore-towns,  as  grapes  and  pears, 
which  are  not  successfully  raised  in  the  towns  back  from  the 
lake. 
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The  early  history  of  Vermont  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
the  Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  published  some  years  since,  and 
Thompson’s  Verviont,  will  be  helpfnl.  Parkman  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  given  in  his  Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  Neiv  World,  is  very  charming.  The  Green 
Mountain  Boys  will  give  the  children  many  ideas  of  the  early 
days  in  Vermont.  Teach  the  government  of  the  state  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  States  government. 

After  the  completion  of  the  New  England  States,  there  is 
much  of  detail  in  most  text-books  that  may  be  somewhat  con¬ 
densed  by  the  teacher,  or  omitted  altogether. 

All  points  of  historic  interest  should  be  noticed,  and  our  large 
cities  studied  as  fully  as  possible.  Teach  the  principal  routes 
of  travel  by  land  and  by  water ;  explain  the  inland  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  show  how  dependent  the  states  of  one  part  of 
the  Union  are  upon  other  sections  of  the  country.  Washington, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  may  be  made  interesting  more 
easily,  perhaps,  than  most  other  cities,  as  photographs  of 
the  principal  buildings  in  these  cities  are  so  very  common.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  bring  to  school  anything  which  they  can 
procure  to  illustrate  the  geography  lesson,  and  you  may  be  quite 
surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  articles  brought.  The 
remaining  divisions  of  the  North  American  continent  are  very 
briefly  treated  in  most  text-books,  although  each  might  be  made 
interesting  if  one  had  the  time  to  spend  upon  it. 

During  the  time  of  studying  South  America,  sketches  may  be 
prepared  upon  the  various  tropical  productions. 

Europe  is,  of  course,  full  of  interest  to  us  all,  with  its  beautiful 
scenery,  great  cities,  its  wonderful  cathedrals,  paintings,  and 
sculpture.  Books  for  the  elders  are  altogether  too  numerous  to 
need  any  especial  mention.  P'or  children,  besides  the  famous 
Rollo  Books,  which  were  the  delight  of  children  thirty  years  ago, 
there  are  the  different  books  of  the  Family  Flight  series,  the 
Bodlcy  books,  and  many  others.  In  my  own  classes  this  year  we 
had  sketches  of  London,  many  of  which  were  excellent.  We 
had  some  twenty  different  subjects ;  the  Tower,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  being  divided  into  at  least 
three  divisions  each.  Among  the  many  books  on  London  which 
might  be  useful  in  preparing  the  sketches,  are  Hare  s  Walks  in 
London,  Rambles  Round  London  Town,  and  a  book  by  Miss 
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Kingsley  on  the  Children  of  Westminster  Abbey ,  which  has  just 
been  published. 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  are  all  interesting,  and  many  books 
may  be  found  to  help  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  study  of 
these  continents.  I  have  now,  from  our  library,  six  books  on 
Africa,  which  are  in  constant  demand  by  the  children.  They  are 
well  illustrated,  and  if  the  pupils  do  no  more  than  to  look  at  the 
pictures  they  must  gain  some  knowledge  ;  but  many  are  anxious 
to  take  them  home  to  read,  and  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  trustees  of  our  Free  Library  have  made  such  arrangements 
that  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  allowed  to  draw  as 
many  books  as  they  like,  for  use  in  their  schools,  and  to  keep 
them  as  long  as  necessary.  In  this  way  the  teacher  has  some 
opportunity  to  direct  the  reading  of  her  pupils,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  children.  The  librarian,  too, 
uses  all  her  influence  with  the  children  to  induce  them  to  read 
useful  books,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  If  by  our 
efforts  we  save  one  boy  or  girl  from  the  evil  effects  of  reading 
“  trash,”  or  something  worse,  and  succeed  in  interesting  him  in 
profitable  reading,  we  may  feel  well  repaid  for  our  labor. 


System  is  only  for  the  small ;  the  great  can  do  but  little  with  it  :  just 
as  an  adult  is  more  fatigued  by  keeping  step  with  a  child  than  a  child. 

A  system  is  for  thought  what  the  horn  is  for  powder, — to  keep  it 
confined  :  when  the  time  comes  for  exerting  the  powder’s  force,  and 
for  expanding  it  into  a  space  hundred-fold  of  that  of  the  horn,  the 
horn  is  useless. 

Perhaps  the  best  use  of  a  system  is  like  that  of  a  band  around  gar¬ 
ments  carried  from  the  shop  to  the  store.  But,  when  the  coats  are  to 
be  shown,  the  band  must  be  burst. 

The  enthusiast  fails  because  he  thinks  all  as  good  as  he  ;  the  knave 
fails  because  he  thinks  all  as  bad  as  he  :  he,  theiefore,  is  most  likely 
to  succeed,  who,  while  too  good  for  a  knave,  is  too  bad  for  a  saint. 

When  I  hear  men  charge  one  another  with  ingratitude,  or  profuse 
with  terms  of  gratitude  for  trifles,  I  say,  with  the  Eastern  sage.  Do 
good,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea :  the  fish  know  it  not,  but  God  does. — 
Ivan  Panin. 


A 
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THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

BY  SUPT.  W.  P.  BECKWITH,  ADAMS,  MASS. 

IN  a  certain  sense,  the  relations  of  the  high  school  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  school.  But  inasmuch 
as  its  instruction  is  concerned  with  branches  not  primary,  its 
administration  presents  an  important  and  independent  line  of 
discussion.  The  most  obvious  topic  thus  presented  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  course  of  study.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  the 
question,  whether  pupils  should  be  prepared  for  college  in  the 
public  high  school  of  towns  containing  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  remain  in  such  schools  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  the  scholars,  whose  work,  for  four  years,  may  give 
some  perple.xity  in  determining,  and  concerning  which  there  may 
still  be  found  to  e.xist  differences  of  opinion. 

Hitherto,  in  New  England,  the  average  high  school  course  has 
been,  so  far  as  English  studies  are  concerned,  a  minified  copy  of 
the  courses  in  our  colleges.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  high 
school  must  teach  at  least  a  smattering  of  “  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge.”  In  one  which  happens  to  lie  before  us  the  list  of 
English  studies  includes  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physiology,  Bot¬ 
any,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
General  History,  Astronomy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Political  Economy,  and  Christian 
Evidences.  Most  of  these  are  pursued  two  terms,  —  some  only 
one,  —  a  very  few  for  a  year  ;  the  scholar  in  each  case  having 
three  studies  at  a  time.  Now  the  high  schools,  whose  courses  of 
study  are  thus  loaded  down,  are  usually  conducted  by  two,  or  at 
the  most  by  three  teachers ;  and  all  this  instruction,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  College  preparatory  work,  is  conducted  by  those  who 
must  “  hear  ”  six  or  eight  recitations  daily.  It  is  sufficiently 
absurd  to  expect  young  men  or  women  of  20  to  25  to  pursue  all 
these  branches  in  four  years,  under  instructors  who  are  to  some 
extent  specialists  in  their  work  ;  but  it  is  absurdity  elaborated, 
and  perfected  to  require  boys  and  girls  of  14  to  18,  with  teach- 
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ers  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  have  no  special  fond¬ 
ness  or  preparation  for  three-fourths  of  their  work,  to  attempt  to 
get  anything  like  a  comprehensive  or  philosophical  outline 
even,  of  all  these  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  inevitable  consequence  has  been,  that  the  average  high 
school  graduate  excites  expectations  as  to  his  capacity  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  active  life,  which,  frequently,  he  is  unable  to  fulfill. 
The  general  public  readily  recognizes  the  existence  of  this  state 
of  things,  and  vents  its  resulting  anger  upon  the  high  school. 
What  the  public  does  not  always  see  is,  that  this  is  another 
instance  of  requiring  bricks  without  furnishing  straw. 

We  do  not  say  that  too  much  is  expected  of  the  high  school ; 
but  we  believe  that  its  energies  might  be  more  wisely  directed, 
and  that  the  money,  the  time,  and  the  effort  expended  in  and  for 
it,  can  and  should  produce  returns  more  satisfactory  and  more 
useful.  The  principle  must  be  recognized  and  applied,  that  the 
manner  and  the  enthusiasm  of  study  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  student  than  the  branches  he  studies  ;  and  that  the  prime 
object  of  study  is  the  formation  of  the  habit  and  capacity  of 
study,  —  not  the  pursuit  of  information. 

The  reform  which  this  principle  dictates  would  consist  in  de¬ 
creasing,  very  materially,  the  number  of  branches  pursued  in  the 
high  school,  and  in  increasing,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  the 
time  devoted  to  each.  So  far  there  might  be  a  tolerable  agree¬ 
ment.  But  what  branches  shall  be  taken  ?  and  what  shall  be 
left  ?  Algebra  and  Geometry  would  probably  be  accorded  about 
the  same  amount  of  time  as  at  present.  A  year  might  properly 
and  profitably  be  given  to  Mental  and  Moral  Philosopliy,  and 
another  to  Civil  Government,  each  as  one  of  three  studies.  An 
advanced  or  commercial  arithmetic  might  be  introduced  for  the 
boys,  with  much  practice  in  penmanship  ;  and  reading  on 
methods  of  teaching,  with  penmanship  or  drawing,  or  both,  for 
the  girls.  When  we  come  to  the  sciences,  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  making  choices.  But  why  could  not  the  rule  be 
adopted,  of  having  only  two  sciences  taught  at  the  same  time  in 
a  given  school,  and  of  continuing  the  study  in  each  for  a  year 
Thus,  if  this  year  we  have  Botany  and  Physics,  next  year  we 
might  have  Geology  and  Chemistry.  In  a  four  years’  course, 
the  cases  would  be  rare  where  a  pupil  would  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  those  branches  which  he  most  desires.  Certain 
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branches  might  be  absolutely  required  as  a  condition  of  gradua¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  others,  to  be  selected  by  the  pupil 
from  the  available  list,  should  be  made  a  supplementary  condi¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  this  plan  would  be  to  diminish,  very  mate¬ 
rially,  the  number  of  branches  taught  at  any  one  time ;  and 
would  consequently  enable  the  teacher  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
own  daily  preparation.  The  distinctions  between  classes  would 
be  to  a  certain  extent  obliterated  ;  but  this  would  not  be  a  for, 
midable  evil,  if  it  were  always  provided  that  the  pupils’  choice  of 
studies,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  teachers. 

But  another  important  change  should  also  be  made.  With  all 
the  improvement  which  has  undoubtedly  been  made  within  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  department  of  language  instruction,  there  is 
still  much  room  for  better  work.  In  many  of  the  lower  schools 
the  same  dry  old  work  is  still  done  in  the  same  dry  old  way,  with 
only  a  change  of  names.  But  the  high  schools  themselves  are 
not  doing  what  they  ought,  or  what  they  easily  might,  if  such  a 
reformation  were  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  study  as  has  been 
advocated.  The  English  language  should  be  studied  in  its  liter¬ 
ature.  It  would  be  easy,  with  a  reformed  course  of  study, —  es¬ 
pecially  in  towns  with  a  respectable  public  library  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  public  school, —  to  arrange  such  a  course  of 
reading  for  pupils,  which  should  be  actually  performed,  that 
when  they  are  ready  to  graduate  they  may  not  be  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  writings  of  Scott  and  Hawthorne,  of  Wordsworth, 
Addison  and  Shakespeare,  of  Macaulay  and  Motley,  and  even 
of  Spencer  and  Darwin.  English  literature  should  be  studied 
throughout  the  scholar’s  whole  course,  and  not  mocked  by  devot¬ 
ing  one  or  two  terms  to  learning  brief  sketches  of  writers  whose 
very  names  will  soon  be  forgotten.  This  reading  will  bear  fruit 
in  due  time  in  a  better  appreciation  of  good  books,  and  in  its 
effects  upon  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  pupil.  This 
is  the  way  to  remove  whatever  is  deserved  in  the  oft  repeated 
taunt,  that  the  average  high  school  graduate  cannot  compose  a 
respectable  letter.  The  collateral  advantages  of  this  reading,  in 
acquiring  information  and  the  development  of  taste  can  hardly 
be  over  estimated.  Those  most  likely  to  go  into  business  are  the 
very  ones  who  should  do  this  work ;  for  to  them,  even  more  than 
to  those  engaged  in  professional  employments,  it  would  be  an  un- 
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failing  source  of  rest  and  recreation.  On  this  point,  a  brief  quo¬ 
tation  from  an  article  by  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  in  Harper  s  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  pardoned  : 

“  Whether,  as  mere  matter  of  knowledge,  the  masterpieces  of  En¬ 
glish  literature  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  man 
and  woman,  w-hatever  his  or  her  calling  in  life,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say ;  but  I  do  regard  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  classics  as  an 
important  if  not  an  indispensable  means  of  acquiring  the  art  of  put¬ 
ting  one’s  thought  into  good  English.  This  purpose  good  authors 
serve,  not  only  directly  by  providing  suitable  topics  to  be  written  upon, 
and  by  increasing  one's  command  of  language,  but  also  indirectly  by 
stimulating  the  mental  energies,  and  by  affording  the  keenest  intellect¬ 
ual  pleasure.  Thus  understood,  English  literature  ceases  to  be  a 
merely  literary  study,  and  becomes  as  useful  to  the  man  of  science  as 
to  the  man  of  letters, — to  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
as  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell.  Literature 
is  no  longer  a  fund  of  information  which  may  be  weighed  against  in. 
formation  on  other  subjects,  but  it  belongs  to  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  power.” 

The  adoption  of  such  a  course  of  study  as  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  would  introduce  into  the  high-school  course,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  element  of  option,  and  would  thus  make  some  allow¬ 
ance  for  individual  peculiarities  and  tastes  ;  the  mental  disci¬ 
pline  which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  the  greater  thorough¬ 
ness,  in  some  departments  of  science,  would  be  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  result ;  the  complaints  heretofore  made,  that  super¬ 
ficial  method -5  and  attainments  have  promoted  carelessness,  inat¬ 
tention,  and  other  undesirable  mental  traits,  would  be  deprived 
of  whatever  basis  of  truth  they  may  now  have.  Thus  these 
changes  would  be  measures  of  practical  reform  ;  and  as  such, 
should  receive  the  most  careful  attention  of  teachers  and  edu¬ 
cators 


A  SYSTEM  is  a  pyramid  upside  down, — a  vast  structure  built  upon  a 
point.  Hence  the  slightest  wind  blows  it  down. 

Of  importance  is  not  that  the  facts  agree  with  the  system,  but  that 
the  system  agree  wdth  the  facts. — Ivan  Panin. 


The  evening’s  essa^'  was  to  be  by  Dr.  Crofts.  The  Club  had 
thought  that  the  medical  profession  ought  to  know  at  least  as  much 
as  any  other  about  the  origin  and,  possibly,  the  remedy  of  a  dis¬ 
ease,  always  more  or  less  prevalent  in  old  civilizations,  but  of  late 
years  so  common  in  America  as  to  point  to  an  effeteness  in  her  which 
her  youth  and  apparent  vigor  denied, — a  disease,  like  the  premature 
coming  of  gray  hairs,  which  shows  always  either  weakness  or  too  much 
strain  upon  mind  and  nerve.  The  doctor  was  to  show,  if  he  could, 
why  men  and  women  here  were  constantly  so  worn  with  the  burden  of 
life  as  to  throw  it  off ;  why  suicide  was  getting  to  be  an  every-day 
affair  in  the  land. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  say,”  began  the  doctor,  “  that  suicide  is  an 
unnatural  thing.  Aside  from  the  crime  of  it  and  the  unfathomed  gulf 
of  the  future  into  which  this  leap  plunges  a  man,  there  is  that  other 
restraint, — the  instinctive  love  of  life  in  us  all,  and  that  desire  to  con¬ 
quer  disastrous  circumstances  which  is,  in  general,  successful  enough 
to  make  them  endurable.  When  suicide  becomes  almost  a  fashion, — 
‘  there’s  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.’  What  is  it  ?  We 
might  say,  ‘  finances  ’  were  it  not  that  calamities  have  a  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  man’s  reserve  forces ;  and  patience  and  courage  are  not 
found  to  be  the  least  of  these.  Suicide  is  so  often  the  resort  of  the 
insane  that  some  people  may  think  it  always  the  result  of  a  temporary 
derangement.  But  excessive  anger  or  drunkenness  may  come  under 
the  same  head.  All  are  cases  for  the  physicisn  ;  but  cases  where,  as 
Dr.  Holmes  says,  the  physician  is  not  called  in  early  enough,  by  two 
or  three  generations.  What  would  he  have  prescribed? 

“  When  we  come  to  taking  home  to  ourselves  the  psychological  les¬ 
sons  of  chemistry,  we  shall  comprehend  that  even  the  proportion  of 
some  quality  in  a  nature  may  have  the  effect  of  being  changed  by  a 
different  arrangement  by  making  another  quality  dominant.  It  is  the 
old  saying,  ‘  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.’  Really,  not  so  much  his 
separate  qualities  as  that  combination  of  them  from  which  result  his 
purposes  must  be  held  to  account.  One  man,  with  as  severe  tempta¬ 
tions  within  and  without  as  another,  is  restrained  by  a  counterforce 
dominant  in  him  ;  while  the  other,  in  whom  this  is  dormant,  falls. 
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“  The  question  is  not,  Can  we  do  away  with  sorrow  and  temptation  ? 
can  we  smooth  out  this  complicated  modern  life  until  it  becomes  an 
easy  path  for  our  feet  ?  but  where  is  the  counter  force  ?  What  is  that 
power  that  reinforces  the  instinct  of  life,  and,  since  this  instinct  must 
have  some  foundation  in  reality,  that  gives  life  a  counter  charm  stronger 
than  its  defeats  and  distresses  ?  This  power,  whatever  it  is,  is  the  true 
vitality ;  when  this  power  runs  low,  the  elements  form  new  combina¬ 
tions,  and  insanity  and  suicide  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  their 
instability.  I  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  this  power  is ;  but  I  see 
no  advantage  in  giving  it,  at  present,  at  least.  I  listen  deferentially  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Club.” 

“Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  that  insanity  always 
precedes  suicide?”  asked  Mr.  Roberts. 

“  Not  by  any  means,  as  the  term  is  accepted.  But  there  must  always 
be,  if  nothing  more,  the  preponderance  of  some  quality  whose  proper 
place  is  subordinate.” 

“  Cowardice,  always,”  said  Mr.  Coylston. 

“Yet,  perhaps  he  ought  not  to  call  that  cowardice  which  dares  so 
much,”  said  Miss  Upham. 

“  Ah  !  but  what  it  dares  it  does  not  so  much  believe  in.  Self-indul¬ 
gence  and  crime  have  weakened  faith,  or  destroyed  it ;  while  the  evil 
to  be  escaped  presses  hard.” 

“  How  strange  it  is,  that  more  people  destroy  themselves  for  fear  of 
what  is  coming  than  for  the  misery  that  is  upon  them  at  the  present,” 
said  Mr.  Roberts.  “  If  they  could  get  rid  of  their  fear,  they  would 
escape  the  guilt  that  sends  them  out  of  the  world.” 

“  However  that  may  be,”  said  Mr.  Hardack,  “what  we  want  to  know 
now  is,  what  it  is  that  gives  this  fear, — if  we  call  it  fear, — such  undue 
weight  over  the  restraining  influences.  What  force  for  good  is  lacking 
in  our  civilization  ?  ” 

“  Happiness,”  returned  Mr.  Atterbury.  We  are  too  sophisticated. 
If  we  could  return  to  Arcadian  simplicity  we  should,  no  doubt,  find 
ourselves  in  love  with  life  as  long  as  nature  granted  it  to  us.  But  we 
have  too  many  wants,  and  too  many  ways  of  barring  ourselves  off  from 
enjoyments  that  seem  to  us  too  simple  and  cheap ;  just  as  we  know 
there  are  people  who  seldom  care  to  drink  anything  so  simple  as  cold 
water.  We  can’t  travel  unless  we  travel  in  just  such  style  ;  our  homes 
must  have  so  much  luxury  about  them, — at  least  as  much  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  a  little  more.  We  must  make  our  money-bags  full,  at  the 
expense  of  any  number  of  wrinkles.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Tipton,”  we  put  our  oughts  into  our  fortunes  instead 
of  into  our  actions.” 

“  In  short,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  “  it’s  a  new  version  of  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  legend  of  the  two  little  birds,  the  ‘  I-have,’  and  the  ‘  0-had-I.’  ” 
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Miss  Dracut  smiled  a  little,  for  this  was  one  of  Mrs.  Roberts’  favor¬ 
ite  references. 

“  How  we  have  missed  happiness,”  said  Mr.  Warren,  “  is  not  so 
much  the  question  as  how  we  may  gain  it.” 

“  But  doesn’t  telling  how  we  have  missed  it  show  how  we  may  regain 
it?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Crofts. 

“  Not  exactly.  We  must  use  the  conditions  we  have,  not  those  that 
we  once  had.  Arcadia  is  no  longer  possible  to  us.  And  if  it  were,  we 
must  remember  that  Arcadia  ended  badly,  in  the  face  of  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  civilization.  We  have  gone  beyond  simplicity, — fortunately  or 
otherwise.  We  may  work  out  into  something  happier ;  but  we  are  in  a 
transition  state,  just  now.  You  know  I  believe  a  great  deal  in  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  movements  of  the  day.” 

“  Meanwhile,  the  suicides  go  on,”  returned  Miss  Dracut.  “What 
shall  we  have  until  we  get  to  our  happier  civilization.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Mr.  Coylston,  “  if  greater  happiness  is  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking, — and  it  doesn’t  look  like  that, — what  is  to  counter¬ 
balance  this  lightened  love  of  life?” 

“  Perhaps  this  comes  from  the  lessening  of  that  fear  of  future  pun¬ 
ishment  which  seems  to  be  growing  so  faint,  now-a-days,”  remarked 
Mr.  Warren.  “  We  have  lightened  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
— of  that  ‘undiscovered  country’  which  made  Hamlet  rather  bear  the 
ills  he  had  than  fly  to  the  unknown.  And  in  taking  away  from  the 
future  physical  conditions  of  which  we  really  can  know  nothing  and 
which  may  even  be  at  variance  with  our  new  state,  we  have  also,  to 
some  minds,  taken  those  inevitable  consequences  of  continued 
identity.” 

“  You  mean  our  punishment  for  wrong-doing?  ”  asked  Mr.  Martinas. 

“  I  mean  the  natural  results  of  our  actions,  encountered  in  any  world 
where  law  reigns.  The  man  who  does  wrong  receives  for  the  wrong 
that  he  has  done  whatever  change  of  worlds  he  may  make.” 

“Then  you  don’t  believe  in  forgiveness  of  sins?”  asked  Mrs. 
Roberts. 

“  My  dear  madam,  yes  ;  more  thoroughly  than  you  do,  unless  you 
believe  that  making  a  man  feel  the  results  of  his  evil  actions  is  the 
surest  way  of  teaching  him  disgust  with  them,  if  at  the  same  time  j’ou 
put  him  face  to  face  with  a  different  course  and  opportunities  of  enter¬ 
ing  it.” 

“  But  fear  of  the  future  is  not  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Hardack  ;  “  be¬ 
cause,  to  one  in  a  state  of  desperation,  the  present,  and  the  outcome  of 
it,  look  worse  to  him  than  any  unknown  future  can  look  ” 

Among  the  ancients  suicide  was  held  in  honor,”  said  Miss  Dracut. 

“  I  think  not  everywhere,”  said  Mr.  Tipton.  “  The  Scythians  re- 
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garded  it  so.  And  there  is,  or  was,  the  suttee  of  the  Hindoos.  Yet  I 
have  seen,  somewhere,  that  suicide  was  permitted  among  them  only  by 
corruptions  in  the  Shasters.  Deaths,  at  the  funerals  of  chiefs,  used  to 
occur  often  among  the  Indians  on  this  continent,  centuries  ago,  and 
among  certain  of  the  African  tribes  they  probably  do  to-day.  Some  of 
these  victims  were,  and  are,  self-devoted  ;  they  were  the  wives  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  dead  chief,  who  were  to  serve  him  in  the  next  world,  to 
declare  his  dignity,  and  to  give  him  the  same  attendance  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  have.  Suicide  here  was  held  to  be  honorable  and 
heroic.” 

“  It  must  have  been  common  enough  among  the  Scandinavians,” 
said  Mr.  Hardack  ;  “  for  their  heaven,  Valhalla,  means,  you  remember, 
the  ‘  hall  of  those  who  died  by  violence.’  None  who  had  died  a  natu¬ 
ral  death  were  ever  supposed  to  gain  admittance  there.” 

“  But  except  in  such  instances,”  continued  Mr.  Tipton,  “  we  do  not 
find  suicide  common  among  savage  nations  ;  and  when  practiced  any¬ 
where,  it  was  considered  an  act  of  heroism.” 

“  As  I  was  reading,  the  other  day,”  said  Dr.  Crofts,  “this  is  just  the 
difference  between  the  thing  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  ;  the 
first  held  suicide  in  esteem.  It  was  often  in  some  way  connected  with 
religious  faith.” 

“  It  was  not  frequent  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,”  remarked  Mr. 
Roberts.  “  It  came  in  with  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  other  tempta¬ 
tions  and  crimes.” 

“  We  have,  perhaps,  not  more  than  two  instances  among  the  early 
Jews,”  said  Mr.  Martinas  ;  “  and  Saul  only  anticipated  by  a  few  hours 
the  fate  that  his  enemies  had  in  store  for  him  ;  while  Ahithophel,  who 
was  already  a  traitor,  had  only  his  wisdom  to  pique  himself  upon  ; 
and  when  his  counsel  was  despised  his  vanity  could  stand  no  more. 
Afterward,  when  the  Jews  had  to  choose  between  self-destruction  and 
Roman  vengeance,  suicide  became  very  common.  But  by  that  time 
the  Jews  had  grown  sophisticated.  Suicide  is  one  of  the  crimes  of  a 
high  civilization.” 

*  “Don’t  we  use  the  word  ‘high  ’  wrongly  in  that  connection?”  asked 
Miss  Upham.  “  Shouldn’t  we  say,  instead,  a  fastidious  civilization  ? 
for  we  mean  the  reverse  of  strong  or  noble.” 

“  That’s  true,”  said  Mr.  Atterbury.  “  But  high,  as  Greek  civilization 
was  high  in  the  last  brilliant  days  before  its  downfall.” 

“  One  might,  in  a  sense,  say  that  this  is  greatest  in  its  ruins,”  said 
Mr.  Tipton ;  “  for  every  separate  stone  of  these  has  a  value  of  its 
own  ;  but  the  civilization  was  without  that  adhesive  quality  in  its  parts 
which  is  the  only  cement  that  stands  time.  That  power  of  sticking, 
whether  to  a  purpose  or  a  cause,  is  the  power  directly  opposed  to 
suicide.” 
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“  In  high  causes,  what  you  call  ‘  that  power  of  sticking’  takes  on  the 
grander  name  of  loyalty,”  said  Mr.  Warren. 

“Then,  of  course,  suicide  is  disloyalty,”  said  Mrs.  Crofts.  “  Disloy¬ 
alty  to  what  ?  ” 

“To  one’s  self,  of  course,”  answered  Miss  Moore. 

“  But  one’s  self  is  so  very  poor  a  stick,  sometimes,”  returned  Mr. 
Tipton,  “  that  if  there  were  any  excuse  to  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  it, 
this  would  be  the  one.” 

Miss  Moore  laughed  a  little  and  shook  her  head.  “You  ought  to 
be  blackballed  out  of  the  Club  for  making  a  pun,  and  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  too,”  she  said. 

“  Oh !  it’s  not  so  much  the  badness  of  the  subject  as  the  badness  of 
the  pun  that  I  regret,”  answered  the  gentleman,  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders  slightly,  and  speaking  in  an  aside-as  Miss  Moore  had  done. 

“  I  don’t  see  any  use  in  mincing  matters,”  said  Mrs.  Crofts,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  “  Suicide  comes  only  from  disloyalty,  of 
course, — from  disloyalty  to  God.  Nobody  who  really  believed  in  Him 
ever  committed  this  crime  ;  and  in  such  faith  no  one  ever  will.  It  is  a 
proclamation  in  the  soul.  No  Christian  was  ever  an  anarchist  If 
order  is  heaven’s  first  law,  Christianity, — and  by  this  I  am  speaking  of 
the  power  itself,  not  of  any  creed, — is  the  embodiment  of  it ;  for  it  is 
the  old  command  to  the  storm,  ‘  Peace,  be  still !  ’  ” 

“Yet,  don’t  you  remember  that  passage  somewhere  in  the  proph¬ 
ecies  that  says,  ‘  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  until  he  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign  shall  come  ’  ?  I  may  not  have  exactly  the  words,  but  that’s  the 
idea,”  added  Miss  Dracut. 

“  That’s  just  what  I  meant  by  the  arrangement  of  qualities,”  said 
Dr.  Crofts.  “  Regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nature  must  be  the 
predominant  trait,  or  confusion,  with  its  dangers  and  often  its 
fatalities.” 

“  First  pure,  and  then  peaceable,”  returned  Mr.  Coylston. 

“  But  it’s  coming  to  be  a  good  deal  the  fashion  to  say  nothing  about 
God.  We  are  a  little  afraid,  you  know,  of  being  in  bad  form,”  said 
Mr.  Tipton.  “  The  truth  is,”  he  added,  “  that,  as  a  nation,  our  ideas  of 
God  are  in  a  transition  state  from  belief  in  a  variable  Divinity  that  we 
call  immutable  and  strive  to  propitiate  with  observances  while  we 
assure  ourselves  that  Divine  mercy  has  done  everything  for  us  and  we 
have  only  to  accept  it, — which,  with  many  people,  means  simply  to  say 
that  they  believe  it.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  scientific  proclamation 
of  inexorable  law,  with,  in  many  cases,  assurance  of  impersonality, 
simply  a  mighty  force  that  swallows  us  up  as  an  earthquake  does,  if  we 
happen  to  be  within  its  jaws.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of  people  halting 
between  these  two  opinions,  and  getting  the  evil  of  both  of  them  ;  for 
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the  first,  as  they  view  it,  takes  away  their  own  responsibility ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  they  believe  only  enough  of  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  may 
be  no  Personal  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and,  therefore,  no  one  to  whom 
they  are  accountable.  They  will  not  believe  that  law  is  inevitable,  and 
they  are  more  than  half  convinced  that  there  is  no  God,  They  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  little  girl  announced  as  so  desirable, — 
yet  she  was  a  good  little  girl,  in  the  main,  and  only  seized  by  a  wild 
impulse  to  llo  something  considered  by  her  elders  beyond  bounds. 

‘  What  a  nice  time  we  could  have,’  she  cried,  ‘  if  it  wasn’t  for  God  and 
the  policeman  !  ’  ” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Atterbury,  ‘‘  the  suicides,  after  all,  are  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  class  who  strike  out  to  make  life  boom  on  such  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  suicides  are  the  despairers,  generally,  who  don’t  make 
anything  go  ;  and  so  go  themselves.” 

“  Often  the  victims  of  these  others,”  returned  Tipton,  “  the  con¬ 
verts  to  their  creed  from  their  successes;  and  then,  without  the  blatant 
strength  that  conquers  at  least  for  a  time,  left  with  nothing  of  heaven 
above  and  nothing  that  they  can  see  of  earth  but  a  grave.” 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  Miss  Annie  Wynne,  “that  we  are  losing  our 
backbone.  We  boast  of  being  freed  from  Puritan  fetters  ;  and  they 
were  a  strait-laced  set,  we  know,  —  those  old  fathers  of  ours.  But 
America  would  not  be  where  she  is  to-day,  if  they  had  not  preemi¬ 
nently  had  the  power  of  looking  heavenward  and  earthward,  and  saying 
‘  1  ought  ’  in  a  tone  that  meant  it.  In  this  generation  we  say  ‘  I  want 
to,’  and  we  mean  it  just  as  much.  But  the  sense  of  obligation  to  a 
power  above  him,  whether  we  call  it  Law  or  God,— and  the  last  is  the 
first  with  all  the  strength  of  sympathy  and  help  added, — this  sense 
keeps  a  man’s  faculties  balanced  when  nothing  else  will.  It  is  often 
the  only  thing  that  in  terrible  dangers  saves  them  from  insanity  and 
suicide.” 

“  But  the  first  often  comes  from  religious  excitement,”  said  Dr. 
Crofts. 

“  From  the  burden  of  sins  and  the  wild  horror  of  punishment ;  but 
never,  since  the  world  was  made,  from  love  of  God  and  a  conviction 
that  one  ought  to  be  obedient  to  just  laws.”  answered  Miss  Wynne. 
“  How  far  wise  teaching  would  have  kept  a  large  percentage  of  our 
insane  in  their  reason,  we  can’t  say.  But  Isn’t  it  true.  Dr.  Crofts,  that 
the  excitement  of  a  distress  that  can  find  no  rest  is  most  dangerous  to 
sanity,  and  that  doctors  are  thankful  when  any  obligation  of  life  lays 
hold  of  this  and  subordinates  it  ?  ” 

“  True,”  he  answered.  “  I  believe  that - ” 

But  here  the  table  was  struck  with  the  wand  of  office.  The  discus¬ 
sion  was  over  for  that  night.  Mr.  Tipton  declared  that  it  had  really 
just  begun. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IN  ELOCUTION.^ 

InOR  many  years,  the  art  of  expression  has  been  singularly  neg- 
'  lected.  The  outlook  now  is  upon  a  renewal  of  general  interest 
in  what  has  been  popularly  called  the  science  of  elocution.  It  is 
quite  true  that  much  of  the  teaching  of  elocution,  by  its  self-styled  profes¬ 
sors,  has  been  held  deservedly  in  low  esteem.  And  it  is  also  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  low  rank  which  elocution  took  in  the  twenty  years 
immediately  preceding  the  present  decade  has  not  yet  been  raised  in 
the  popular  mind  to  the  dignity  which,  as  an  art,  it  is  now  earning. 
There  are  signs  that  the  revival  of  elocution,  which  is  now  affecting 
slowly  but  surely  all  whom  its  influence  can  touch  in  any  way,  means  a 
great  deal  in  the  development  of  thought  in  this  last  quarter  of  the 
century.  'I'hat  thought  is  clearest  and  best  and  most  useful  which  can 
be  plainly  and  effectively  expressed  ;  and  the  present  methods  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  oratory  all  point  to  the  expression  of  thought, 
rather  than  to  that  display  of  vocal  gymnastics  and  physical  culture 
which  has  been  the  torture  of  sensitive  minds,  and  the  delight  of 
those  warped  from  a  natural  pleasure  in  natural  speech. 

Formerly,  a  person  believed  that  he  could  become  what  was  called  a 
trained  elocutionist  in  three  months ;  and  one  even  heard  of  students 
tsarting  out  in  an  independent  career  after  a  course  of  twenty  lessons. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  the  best  people  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  this  country  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  word  elocution,  since  it  is 
a  synonym  to  them  of  the  false  and  unnatural  teaching  of  a  strained 
and  ridiculous  delivery  which  they  had  promptly  to  unlearn  when  they 
attempted  to  put  what  they  had  learned  into  imitative  practice.  But 
things  are  changed  now.  This  sort  of  charlatanry  is  largely  done 
away  with  ;  and  that  which  the  recognized  teachers  of  expression  now 
give  to  their  pupils  is  an  unfolding  of  true  principles, — a  training  in 
laws  which  enables  them  to  utter,  to  the  fullest,  their  own  thought 
or  the  thought  of  others  which  it  is  their  business  to  offer.  This  drill 
in  methods  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  new  teaching  than  of  the  old  ;  but 
the  manner  is  vitalized  now  by  the  purpose.  The  great  canon  of  all 
art  is  the  first  law  of  expression  :  Be  natural.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
arts,  naturalness  is  the  closest  approach  to  the  divine.  It  takes  infi¬ 
nite  patience  and  perseverance  for  the  painter  to  learn  to  make  a  pict¬ 
ure  which  shall  not  only  give  the  truthful  details  of  a  landscape  or  a 
human  face,  but  shall  also  show  that  subtle  quality  of  relation  and 

1  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Applied  to  the  Arts  of  Reading,  Oratory, 
and  Personation.  By  Moses  True  Brown,  M.A.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Vocal  and  Action- Language.  By  E.  N.  Kirby.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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appreciation  which,  for  lack  of  a  stronger  word,  is  called  feeling.  The 
highest  praise  given  to  Jenny  Lind  was  that  she  sang  with  the  voice  of 
a  bird  and  the  soul  of  a  woman.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  natural,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word ;  to  shake  off  all  the  mor¬ 
bid  accretions,  the  petty  habits  of  the  real  life,  and  to  be  free  and  sim¬ 
ple  in  the  performance  and  the  beauty  of  use.  And  here  the  scientific 
work  of  the  teacher  of  expression  comes  in.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  formulator,  of  the  master  of  the  artist’s  technique.  The  foun¬ 
tain  of  power  is  psychic ;  but  its  outgiving  is  by  voice  and  action,  and 
the  relation  of  these  is  proved  to  be  subject  to  irresistible  and  immut¬ 
able  laws.  The  study  of  the  philosophy  of  human  expression  leads 
on  toward  great  possibilities  in  oratory,  and  illumines  the  traditions  of 
ancient  days.  The  printed  word  can  never  fully  supplant  the  authority 
of  the  human  voice.  The  most  devoted  scholar  must  turn,  sometimes, 
from  books  to  people,  to  be  wholly  wise  ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
thought  by  public  speech  will  never  be  found  unnecessary  and 
unhelpful. 

Darwin,  the  great  student  of  nature,  laid  down  principles  which  have 
made  all  workers,  since,  his  debtors  ;  and  every  serious  effort  at  a  nat¬ 
ural  method  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  expression  that  has  followed, 
has  been  based  upon  his  thinking  The  exposition  by  the  students  of 
Delsarte  of  their  great  teacher’s  dicta  is,  practically,  an  exposition  of 
the  Darwinian  principles  of  evolution,  as  applied  to  expression.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown’s  book  is  confessedly  a  study  of  his  masters  ;  but  he  has 
brought  the  force  of  original  thinking  to  his  task,  and  has  illustrated 
his  philosophy  by  the  light  of  the  law  of  correspondence.  The  study, 
by  this  law,  of  the  revelations  and  implications  of  the  globe,  and  the 
argument  that  all  gestures  bear  fixed  relations  to  the  lines,  spaces, 
arcs,  and  forms  of  the  globe  are  worthy  of  enthusiasm. 

Several  other  books,  of  less  grave  ambition,  have  appeared  during  the 
few  years  which  have  marked  the  beginning  of  the  revival  which  is  now 
certainly  nearing  general  recognition.  There  are  selections  for  read¬ 
ing  without  number ;  some  are  judiciously  arranged,  some  are  most 
carelessly  put  together.  There  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  books 
on  the  subject  of  elocution,  treating  it  from  the  standpoint  of  immedi¬ 
ate  practicability.  Many  ministers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  now 
actively  engaged  in  professional  work,  are  so  tied  by  their  duties  that 
they  cannot  stop  to  take  of  a  master  the  tuition  which  they  know  that 
they  need.  To  such  Mr.  Kirby’s  little  volume  offers  counsel  and  help. 
Individual  faults  in  reading  and  speech  may  be  overcome  by  definite 
exercise,  planned  and  carried  out  alone.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  there  will  be  no  excuse,  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  the  pulpit,  for  an  indulgence  in  a  faulty,  unnatural  habit  of 
utterance. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  subject  of  physical  education  is  beginning  to  receive,  in  our 
higher  schools  of  learning,  something  of  the  attention  to  which  it 
is  properly  entitled.  Although  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic 
sports  have  long  had  their  place  in  colleges,  and  although  manual  labor 
schools,  or  departments  in  schools,  have  had  a  pretty  thorough  trial, 
the  whole  subject  of  physical  training,  as  related  to  health  and  to  a 
symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  body,  has  only  recently  begun 
to  take  that  place  in  educational  systems  which  its  importance 
demands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  valuable  “  Circulars  of 
Information  ”  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Commissioner  John  Eaton,  is  that  upon  “  Physical  Training 
in  American  Colleges  and  Universities.”  By  request  of  Gen.  Eaton, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  has  collected  from  the  various  colleges  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  accessible,  and  embodied  the  facts  in  a  report  embrac¬ 
ing  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  instructive  matter,  with  illustrations  and 
tables.  The  history  of  physical  training  in  America  is  outlined,  and  a 
ull  account  is  given  of  the  methods  and  appliances  now  in  use  at 
Amherst,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  colleges,  with  diagrams  of  the  best 
gymnasia  in  the  country.  Amherst  College  is  recognized  as  the  pioneer 
in  the  establishment  of  an  organized  department  of  physical  training  ; 
and  under  the  efficient  management  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  it  has  still  kept 
its  rank  as  a  model,  and  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  this  or  any  other 
land. 

The  greatest  impetus  to  the  cause  of  physical  education,  however, 
was  given  at  Harvard  College  in  1879,  by  the  erection  of  the  Hemen- 
way  gymnasium,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  1).  A.  Sargent  as  director 
and  professor  of  physical  training.  This  gymnasium  was  furnished 
with  a  full  set  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  developing  appliances,  and,  ever  since 
it  was  opened,  has  been  managed  in  accordance  with  a  system  of  train¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Sargent  system,  —  “  a  system,”  says  the  report, 
“  more  comprehensive,  practical,  and  scientific  than  any  hitherto 
attempted  or  adopted  in  any  college.” 

A  full  description  of  the  building  and  appliances  of  the  Hemenway 
gymnasium  is  given  in  the  report,  with  diagrams  and  tables  sufficient 
to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all  necessary  facts  in  regard  to  the 
method  and  working  effects  of  the  system. 

Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  items  of  this  report  is  the  state¬ 
ment, — presumably  from  Dr.  Sargent’s  own  pen, — of  his  views  upon 
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exercise.  It  will  interest  educators  to  know  that  he  regards  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  physical  training  to  be,  “  not  so  much  to  make  men  active  and 
strong  as  to  make  them  healthy  and  enduring.”  It  is  evident  from  the 
methods  used  that  the  supposed  precedence  given  to  athletic  over 
mental  training  finds  no  place  in  the  Sargent  system.  The  symmet¬ 
rical  development  of  the  whole  man  is  what  is  aimed  at ;  and  the 
results  are  what  might  be  expected,  considering  the  average  character 
of  the  material  upon  which  the  work  has  been  performed.  The  Sar¬ 
gent  system  has  now  been  adopted  in  over  fifty  institutions ;  and  a 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  opened  under  Dr.  Sar¬ 
gent’s  direction  in  Cambridge. 

The  report  proceeds  to  discuss  “  Athletic  Sports  in  the  United 
States,”  in  which  college  athletic  organizations  are  described  ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  various  colleges,  in  regard  to  sports,  is  outlined,  A 
somewhat  full  account  of  the  various  things  which  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  “professionalism,”  in  several  leading  colleges,  shows  that  the 
authorities  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  striving  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number.  A  valuable  appendix  on  “  Physical 
Training  in  Germany”  completes  the  volume. 

Journalism  is  a  young  profession  ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  it  has  taken  its  present  particularly  alluring  rank.  Now 
young  men  and  women,  who  formerly  would  have  looked  only  to  the 
slow  laboriousness  of  purely  literary  work  to  gratify  an  innate  desire  to 
wield  the  pen,  turn  towards  journalism  as  a  more  encouraging  and 
directly  renumerative  field.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  time  lectures  on 
“  the  newspaper  profession,”  as  those  who  are  in  it  say,  will  become  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  college.  Cornell  has  been  laughed  at 
for  her  work  in  this  direction,  especially  by  Western  paragraphists,  who 
pretended  to  doubt  the  availability  of  college-bred  men  as  newspaper 
workers.  But  the  editors  who  have  been  wittiest  at  the  expense  of  the 
college-taught  journalist  have  proved  themselves  readiest  to  use  his 
services ;  and  several  Cornell  men  are  employed  in  good  positions  on 
newspapers  in  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  A  man  needs  just  as  thorough 
training  to  be  a  good  daily  writer  as  to  be  a  good  lawyer  ;  just  as  full 
a  mental  equipment  for  an  editor’s  place  as  for  a  minister’s  or  a  doc¬ 
tor's.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sort  of  journalistic  sense,  an  added 
faculty  which  some  men  and  women  develop,  in  practice,  to  a  finer 
degree  than  others  ;  and  these  are  the  most  successful  workers.  But 
there  is  also  an  instinct  which  may  be  developed  differently,  in  individ¬ 
ual  cases,  in  the  other  professions. 

There  is  certainly  plenty  of  room  for  the  best-trained,  most  practical 
men  and  women  in  journalism  ;  but,  as  in  all  other  callings,  the  stand- 
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ard  grows  steadily  higher ;  and  those  students  who  are  working  for  a 
place  in  the  newspaper  ranks  must  expect  to  find  more  and  more  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  cultivated  adaptability  demanded  of  them.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  schools  have,  year  by  year,  a  higher  and 
broader  work  to  do,  if  they  are  to  so  discipline  the  minds  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  as  to  fit  them  for  succeesful  work  in  the  various  professions  con¬ 
stantly  broadening  out  from  our  modern  civilization. 


Every  thinking  teacher,  who  conscientiously  tries  to  do  the  best 
possible  service  for  his  pupils, — especially  those  who  feel  the  great 
importance  of  preparing  the  young  for  good  citizenship,  realize  the 
necessity  for  a  broader  treatment  of  American  history  and  American 
biography.  If  republican  government  shall,  after  the  lapse  of  centu¬ 
ries,  prove  successful,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  education  of 
the  young  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  than  has 
heretofore  been  attempted.  The  recent  interest  in  civics,  or  what  may 
be  denominated  good  government  through  good  citizenship,  is  of  prime 
importance  to  all  patriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  Powderly  gave  wise  advice  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  when  he 
said  that  they  “  should  study  the  politics  of  the  nation  and  wants  of 
the  people  ”  ;  and  that  “  a  man  who  could  not  vote  intelligently  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon  to  look  out  for  his  own  interests.” 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  College  have  struck  the  right  note,  in 
recommending  to  the  faculty  that  “United  States  history  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  college.” 

Every  child  in  the  schools  learns  to  read ;  but  the  real  design  and 
aim  of  the  school  should  be  that  he  should  not  only  learn  reading,  in 
the  ordinary  school-room  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  acquire  that  to 
which  reading  should  be  a  mere  stepping-stone ;  namely,  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  and  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  and  culture  to  be 
derived  from  reading. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  teacher  of  a  grammar  or  a  high 
school  should  inspire  among  his  pupils  the  desire  to  become  familiar 
with  the  lives  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  American  history. 

A  Boston  business  man  writes  to  a  friend  as  follows  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  school  owes  to  the  United  States 
Government  a  duty  which  it  is  performing  but  indifferently. 

“  The  public  school  should,  I  think,  prepare  its  boys  to  become 
intelligent,  thinking,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Since  I  had  never 
received  any  instruction  or  advice  in  this  direction,  either  in  school  or 
in  college,  I  looked  around,  with  shame  at  my  ignorance,  for  some 
books  which  would  give  me  the  knowledge  that  every  American  citizen 
should  possess.  I  turned  to  the  “American  Statesmen  Series,”  most  of 
the  volumes  of  which  I  have  now  read  in  the  half-hours  that  I  spent  in 
going  to  and  from  my  business  in  the  horse-cars. 
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“  Since  reading  them  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  six  or  more  of  these 
books  might  well  be  prescribed  for  high-school  boys,  as  a  preparation 
for  citizenship.  By  reading  an  hour  each  school  day,  a  boy  can 
easily  finish  one  of  them  in  two  weeks.  If  only  six  books  were  to  be 
read,  I  would  suggest  the  following,  and  in  the  order  given  :  Samud 
Adams,  yohn  Adams,  Thomas  yefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  yohn 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Daniel  Webster. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  men 
cannot  vote  intelligently  w'ithout  some  knowledge  of  the  politics  and 
history  of  our  country;  and  I  think  that,  before  long,  the  public 
schools  will  be  called  upon  to  give  instruction  to  boys,  with  reference 
to  their  becoming  citizens.” 

This  gentleman,  who  is  a  successful  young  business  man, — a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard, — here  makes  a  valuable  suggestion.  It  is  that  these 
six  books,  which  would  give  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the  history  of  our 
country  and  its  government,  can  be  read  in  one  term  of  twelve  weeks 
by  reading  one  hour  a  day,  or  in  twenty-four  weeks  by  reading  three 
hours  a  week.  Why  should  not  every  high  school  in  the  land  make 
the  necessary’  arrangements  for  such  a  course  of  reading  ? 

The  discussion  of  genius,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  pages  of  the 
literary  magazines  just  now,  is  interesting  from  the  educational  stand¬ 
point.  Mr.  Howells  tips  over  the  ancient  idol  with  the  grace  and  dex¬ 
terity  which  characterizes  all  of  his  iconoclastic  work  ;  and  Mr.  Sted- 
man  makes  a  new  pedestal  for  the  god  attacked,  and  polishes  it  up 
with  loyal  care.  Now,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius,  as  Mr. 
Howells  says,  but  only  natural  aptitude,  the  teacher's  business  is  a 
good  deal  less  responsible  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  has  had  a  fair  amount  of  training  can  expect 
to  succeed  very  well  in  guiding  natural  aptitudes.  It  banishes  a  great 
burden  from  educators,  to  have  all  their  young  geniuses  thus  summa¬ 
rily  transformed  before  their  eyes  into  ordinary  mortals.  Seriously, 
though,  it  is  a  question  of  delicacy  for  an  instructor,  and  a  thoughtful 
mind  will  look  w'ith  almost  equal  sympathy  on  the  positions  of  both 
Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Stedman.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  as  the  men¬ 
tal  life  is  more  and  more  clearly  understood,  we  shall  look  with  less 
aw'e  upon  its  highest  activities.  In  all  departments  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  a  better  conception  of  the  forces  at  work  makes  us  look  upon 
effects  with  a  more  simple  and  natural  acceptance.  But  that  which  is 
called  genius  is  still  so  far  beyond  the  formulating  of  any  psychologist 
who  has  yet  lived  ;  its  manifestation  is  still  so  distinct  from  all  lesser 
forms  of  mental  power,  that  in  our  generation,  at  least,  the  old-time 
reverence  which  it  demanded  cannot  be  quite  cast  away. 

This  fact  remains  for  the  teacher  :  there  is  no  gift  or  faculty  so  fine 
and  high  that  it  needs  not  to  be  put  to  school ;  and  there  is  no  natural 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arxold,  as  an  inspector  of  schools,  has  lately  drawn 
up  a  special  report  for  the  English  Education  Department,  which  is 
interesting  to  Americans  for  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  comparative 
methods  in  elementary  education.  He  says,  unqualifiedly,  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  work  of  education  in  England  is  much  inferior  to  that  on  the 
Continent.  In  Cermany,  France,  and  Switzerland  the  object  of  the 
earlier  education  is  the  development  of  faculty,  and  teachers  are  thor- 
oughly  and  systematically  trained  to  impart  knowledge  with  this  end  in 
view.  In  England,  where  much  of  what  we  call  normal-school  work 
in  America  is  done  by  denominational  schools  instead  of  by  the  State 
Department  of  Instruction,  the  quality  of  the  teachers’  work  is  neces¬ 
sarily  inferior.  German  children  are  brought  under  humanizing  influ¬ 
ences  ;  the  teaching  is  of  a  quality  to  touch  and  interest  them.  English 
children  are  drilled  in  facts,  facts,  facts,  with  much  less  regard  to  inspir¬ 
ing  causes,  and  to  the  wide  relations  of  that  which  they  learn.  On  the 
subject  of  free  public  schools  in  England,  Mr.  Arnold  says;  “The 
retention  of  school-fees  is  not  a  very  important  matter.  Simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  friend  of  educatian,  there  are  advantages  in  their 
retention  and  advantages  in  their  abolition ;  and  the  balance  of  advan¬ 
tage  is  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  side  of  retention.”  But  he  is 
obliged  to  look  at  the  question  from  the  political  point  of  view,  also  ; 
and  he  adds,  “  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that,  sooner  than  let 
free  popular  schooling  become  a  burning  political  question  in  a  country 
like  ours,  a  wise  statesman  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  and  to  organize  it.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  school-tax  bears  wofully  upon  the  Lon¬ 
don  poor  ;  and  it  is  necessarily  only  a  question  of  time,  before  the  bur¬ 
den  must  be  lifted  from  shoulders  which  have  borne  it  too  long.  In 
his  report,  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  strongly  against  the  present  demoralizing 
system  of  annual  grants  given  to  successful  competitors  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  urges  the  prolonging  of  the  school  years. 
In  England  school-life  now  ends,  on  an  average,  at  eleven  years  j  on 
the  Continent,  at  fourteen.  The  general  grading  of  schools  and  the 
extension  of  the  teacher’s  training  are  reforms  which,  Mr.  Arnold 
respectfully  informs  the  department  that  he  serves,  are  very'  much 
needed  ;  and,  most  of  all,  he  pleads  eloquently  for  that  cooperation 
between  primary’,  secondary,  and  higher  education  which  forms  so 
strong  and  fine  a  feature  of  continental  instruction. 


The  death  of  the  famous  writer  on  art,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
turns  the  attention  of  the  student  of  contemporary  literature  to  a 
review  of  the  department  of  work  in  which  he  stood,  easily,  first.  His 
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Historical  Hand-book  of  Italian  Sculpture  is  the  one  of  his  books  which 
is  most  widely  known,  because  it  is  a  satisfactory  hand-book  from 
which  hurried  travelers,  as  well  as  leisurely  students,  can  gain  guidance 
and  instruction.  But  it  is  much  more  than  an  ordinary  hand-book.  It 
is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  value  and  charm  of  a  school  of  sculpture 
which  had  been  singularly  neglected  since  the  time  of  Vasari.  Mr. 
Perkins’s  work  in  this  book,  and  in  the  Tuscan  Sculptors  and  Italian 
Sculptors,  and  the  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  which  preceded  it,  is 
thorough  and  original.  He  reopened  for  this  generation  the  door  to  a 
delight  in  Ghiberti  and  Luca  della  Robbia  and  Donatello  ;  and  he  did 
much  for  modern  art  in  pointing  out  the  prophetic  strength  and  beauty 
of  these  and  other  sculptors  of  a  half-forgotten  and,  for  many  years,  a 
wholly  unappreciated  period. 

Mr.  Perkins  will  also  be  long  remembered  with  grateful  recognition 
by  the  people  of  Boston,  for  his  earnest  and  efficient  work  in  populariz¬ 
ing  art,  and  especially  by  the  friends  of  public  schools  for  what  he  did 
so  successfully  in  behalf  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 


This  matter  of  elective  studies  is  growing  more  and  more  amusing. 
We  shall  presently  see  primary  teachers  gravely  consulting  infants 
of  six  years  as  to  their  choice  of  the  phonetic  or  the  word  method  in 
learning  to  read  “  I  see  a  cat,”  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  In 
Switzerland,  the  classes  of  the  g)-mnasium  of  Berne  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  very  largely  on  the  electiye  plan.  Pupils  are  practically  required 
to  choose  their  future  career  and  the  studies  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
it  when  they  enter  the  gymnysium  at  fourteen.  As  if  it  were  not  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  for  the  average  student  to  do  that  on  entering  college !  If 
every  one  was  born  with  a  decided  bent,  a  natural  aptitude  for  that 
which  is  to  be  the  life  pursuit,  the  elective  system  might  be  extended 
in  this  indefinite  way  without  dangerous  results.  As  children  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Berne  experiment  will  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  mischievous¬ 
ness  of  unguided  study. 

The  great  earthquake  at  Charleston,  on  the  evening  of  August  31, 
has  been  followed  by  most  important  investigations  in  seismology. 
The  study  of  the  earthquake,  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  is  thorough  and  extended.  None  of  the 
various  hypotheses  which  have  been  offered  by  different  men  can  be 
definitely  accepted  until  the  results  of  this  study  are  reached.  Careful 
notes  of  the  seismic  area  will  first  be  taken,  and  to  this  compendium 
all  persons  in  places  where  the  shock  was  felt,  or  in  adjacent  places, 
are  asked  to  contribute.  The  geologists,  now  busy  in  the  region,  must 
compile  and  arrange  a  vast  amount  of  material  before  even  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  theory  of  the  cause,  and  probable  recurrence  of  the  disturbance 
can  be  reached. 
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American  Interest  in  Psychology. — It  is  astonishing  how  the  in¬ 
terest  in  psychology  has  increased  in  this  country  within  a  few  years 
past.  Numerous  works  written  in  Great  Britain  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  America  and  have  had  extensive  circulation.  Many  American 
writers  have  essayed  to  write  upon  it  from  various  standpoints  with  more 
or  less  merit.  Some  of  these  American  productions  have  added  to  the 
sum-total  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 

There  has,  however,  generally  appeared  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  books  and  those  from  Continental  Europe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  American  works  on  the  other.  As  a  general 
principle  the  foreign  books  have  been  philosophical,  connected,  thorough, 
and  complete.  On  the  other  hand  too  many  of  the  American  books  on 
this  subject  have  been  fragmentary,  disconnected,  and  out  of  proportion. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  other  Scottish  metaphysicians  formed  a 
distinct  school,  and  their  works,  though  largely  followed,  have  not  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  American  mind.  The  writer  has  often  thought 
that  if  the  Scotch  philosophy  could  have  engrafted  upon  it,  and  could 
be  modified  by  the  vigorous  and  practical  character  of  American  life 
and  American  thinking,  a  desirable  improvement  would  be  obtained. 

In  Dr.  McCosh’s  new  book  on  psychology*  we  have  the  results  of  the 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  teaching  of  an  original  Scotchman,  who  taught 
in  Ireland,  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  now  for  many  years  past  has 
been  the  vigorous  and  active  president  of  Princeton  College.  He  has 
not  stood  still  during  all  these  years.  We  might  feel  sure,  a  priori,  that 
the  lectures  which  of  late  years  he  has  been  giving  to  the  students  of 
Princeton  would  be  considerably  modified  from  those  which  he  gave 
years  ago  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  what  he  says  of  it  himself :  “  BTom 
year  to  year  I  have  been  improving  my  course,  and  I  claim  to  have 
advanced  with  the  times.  As  Uncle  Toby’s  stockings  were  so  often 
darned  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  there  remained  a  single  thread  of 
the  original  fabric,  so  my  prelections  have  been  so  constantly  mended 
that  I  do  not  know  that  a  single  sentence  remains  of  my  early  lectures.’’ 

The  book  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the 
study  of  this  subject  which  has  appeared  in  many  years.  Its  discussion 
of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  is  well  balanced,  and  the 

*  Psychology:  The  Cognitive  Powers.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D. 
president  of  Princeton  College,  etc.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  18S6, 
pp.  245.  $1.50. 
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theories  which  the  author  advances  are  fortified  by  strong  arguments. 
His  discussion  of  idealism  and  realism  is  interesting  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  His  chapter  on  self-consciousness  is  clear  and  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Our  author  makes  some  valuable  criticisms  upon  Locke’s 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  The  book,  while  particularly  log¬ 
ical  and  philosophical,  is  by  no  means  dry  and  uninviting.  Whether 
it  discusses  the  presentative  powers,  the  representative  powers,  or  the 
comparative  powers,  the  author’s  theory  and  the  steps  of  his  reasoning 
are  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  by  wit,  anecdote,  and  illustration 
from  science  and  daily  life.  The  result  of  such  careful  study  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  as  the  author  gives  us  in  this  book  is  well  expressed 
by  him  in  these  words :  “  The  honest  and  careful  study  of  the  human 
mind  in  an  inductive  manner  undermines  the  prevailing  philosophic 
errors  of  this  age ;  saves  us  from  idealism  on  the  one  hand  and  agnosti¬ 
cism  on  the  other ;  and  conducts  us  to  realism,  which  in  a  rude  state 
was  the  first  philosophy,  ^nd  when  its  excrescences  are  pruned  off  will 
be  the  last.”  M.  S.  Y. 


Home  Libraries. — To  those  whose  means  are  only  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  a  circulating  library  of  good 
character  affords  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation  which  they  could 
obtain  in  no  other  way  :  and  its  influence  must  be  allowed,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  a  beneficial  one.  But  to  that  large  class  of  comparatively 
“  well-to-do  ”  people  who  earn  sufficient  to  provide  themselv’es  with 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  getting  access  to  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  liter¬ 
ature,  at  little  or  no  expense,  is  an  unmixed  benefit.  The  money  that 
under  different  circumstances  they  might  feel  inclined  to  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  books  is  likely  to  go  to  other  and  less  worthy  objects. 

Now,  no  man  is  satisfied  with  a  borrowed  horse  or  gun  ;  he  wants 
the  pleasure  of  ownership.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  contented  to  get 
his  reading  by  loan  or  hire  ?  Some  reason  that  the  books  they  read 
are  worth  but  one  perusal,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  own  them.  I 
grant  that  there  are  books,  as  well  as  horses  and  guns,  that  I  should 
prefer  to  have  my  neighbor  own,  and  that  I  should  not  care  to  borrow 
even  once ;  but  a  book  that  is  worthy  of  one  perusal  is  worth  a  good 
many  more.  After  it  has  been  read  and  re-read  until  its  contents  are 
familiar,  there  are,  often,  times  when  in  a  leisure  moment  one  feels  the 
desire  to  take  it  down  and  re-peruse  some  particular  passage.  It  is  an 
old  friend,  who  never  intrudes  but  is  always  ready  to  renew  old  associ¬ 
ations  with  you. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  for  good  that  the  smallest 
collection  of  well  selected  books  has  upon  the  family  circle  that  pos- 
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sesses  it.  As  a  means  of  instruction,  as  a  refining  influence, — giving 
character  to  the  home  and  developing  the  intellects  of  the  immates, — 
it  has  no  equal.  Who,  in  his  later  years,  can  take  up  the  volume  over 
which  he  has  seen  his  father  or  mother  pore,  without  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erance  for  it  ?  Who  can  re-peruse  the  book  that  fascinated  his  boyish 
imagination,  without  being  thankful  that  he  still  owns  the  old  copy? 

Even  the  old  school  text  books  have  a  charm,  with  the  scribbling  yet 
decipherable  upon  the  blank  leaves.  May  it  not  be  a  mistake  to  issue 
free  text-books,  for  use  only,  to  the  scholars  in  our  public  schools  ? 
Does  not  a  text-book  owned  by  a  boy  interest  him  more  in  its  subject- 
matter  than  does  one  that  he  only  has  the  use  of  while  studying  it  ? 

While  there  is  so  much  instruction  now-a-days,  so  much  teaching  by 
lectures,  by  debating  clubs,  by  outside  agencies,  there  is  too  little 
learning  by  self-dependent  study  and  reading  at  home.  The  man  who 
by  hard  grubbing  digs  out  a  few  truths  knows  how  to  value  them;  but 
he  who  with  open  mouth  stands  to  have  another  spoon  them  into  him, 
runs  great  risk  of  suffering  the  usual  consequences  of  repletion.  And 
if  one  is  anxious  to  learn  by  himself  for  himself,  he  will  feel  the  need 
of  owning  his  tools, — of  having  a  home  library. 

September  8,  1886.  C.  F.  Crehore. 


The  American  Language.  —  One  seldom  takes  up  a  family 
journal,  now-a-days,  without  seeing,  somewhere  in  its  columns,  a  phil¬ 
ippic  against  slang.  This  warfare  is  so  commendable,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
that  it  is  a  pity  it  does  not  go  farther.  It  shows  a  sick  judgment  to  strike 
at  slang,  and  let  alone  those  vulgarisms  of  language  known,  to  our 
shame,  as  “Americanisms.”  This  was  recently  impressed  upon  the  writer 
by  the  perusal  of  an  English  story,  in  which  an  impulsive  American  girl, 
who  is  airing  her  finery  in  a  London  park,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  a 
poor  governess  whose  little  charge  has  become  obstreperous.  The 
American  scolds  the  child  for  being  ugly,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
governess,  who  informs  her  meekly  that,  in  England,  it  isn’t  customary 
to  upbraid  children  with  their  want  of  beauty.  This,  how'ever,  it 
seems,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  American,  who  proceeds  to  inform 
the  little  sinner  that,  no  matter  how  cunning  a  face  a  child  may  have, 
nobody  will  love  her  if  she  is  ugly  in  her  disposition.  The  writer  well 
remembers  her  own  surprise  the  first  time  she  heard  ugly  used  in  the 
sense  of  ill-tempered.  It  was  by  a  boarding-house  keeper,  who 
remarked  of  her  assistant  that  she  never  was  ugly  except  on  rainy  Mon¬ 
days.  That  assistant  was  no  beauty  at  any  time ;  but  the  writer  had 
not  discovered  that  she  was  any  worse-looking  on  rainy  Mondays  than 
on  any  other  days. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebuked  little 
Briton  was  nowise  propitiated  by  the  insinuation  that  her  face  was  cun 
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ning,  having,  up  to  that  time,  heard  the  word  applied  only  to  foxes  and 
other  objectionable  animals.  She  was  so  far  won  over  by  candy,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  next  day,  in  the  park,  she  inquired  of  the  governess 
where  was  the  lady  that  was  always  guessing, 

“  Before  you  went  to  school,”  said  a  Southern  mother  to  her 
daughters,  “  I  had  to  stop  your  reckoning ;  now  I  shall  have  to  break 
you  of  guessing.”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  her  daughters  had  been 
to  a  Northern  school.  Some  mothers  will  correct  their  sons  for  saying 
dead  loads,  when  they  mean  much  or  many,  because  this  Westernism 
comes  under  the  head  of  slang ;  yet  they  themselves  will  set  both  sons 
and  daughters  the  example  of  using  lots  in  the  same  sense,  in  spite  of 
Webster’s  branding  such  an  expression  as  “colloquial  and  vulgar.” 
“  I’ll  knock  daylight  out  of  you !  ”  says  the  wicked  little  boy  to  his 
brother;  whereupon  his  genteel  mother,  less  shocked  by  the  threat 
than  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed,  informs  the  offender  that 
she  will  whip  him  good. 

Clara  Marshall. 


Queen  Victoria  has  recognized  the  growth  of  the  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sion  by  conferring  knighthood  on  the  first  schoolmaster  to  receive  such 
an  honor  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  become  quite  customary,  during  the 
last  decade,  to  acknowledge  the  achievements  of  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  of  leading  lawyers  in  this  way ;  and  professors  have  been 
given  titles;  but  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  who  now  becomes  Sir  Philip,  is 
the  first  practical  teacher  to  be  knighted.  He  is  the  director  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  is  also,  virtually,  principal  of 
the  Central  Institution  at  Kensington.  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
new  school  of  science  and  modern  culture,  and  is  an  especially  strong 
advocate  of  technical  instruction.  This  matter  of  technical  instruction 
has  been  very  much  discussed,  of  late,  in  British  educational  circles. 
Britain  is  rooted  in  conservatism  ;  but  the  value  of  an  education  fitted 
for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  is  being  more  and  more  appreci 
ated,  and  changes  in  courses  of  study  must  follow  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence.  Some  writers  in  English  papers  are  urging  the  furtherance  of 
technical  education,  on  economic  grounds.  These  men  are  certain 
that  the  enterprise  and  commercial  success,  which  has  of  late  especially 
attended  the  interests  of  Germany  and  America,  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
better  practical  education  of  business  workers  in  these  two  countries. 
The  warmest  upholder  of  the  value  of  a  classical  education  must  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  man  in  London  or  Edinburgh  who  sees,  or  fancies  that 
he  sees,  a  cause  for  his  country’s  economic  struggles  in  her  lack  of 
systematic  technical  and  business  education. 
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Meetings  of  scientific  associations.— The  meetings 

of  the  French  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science  do 
not  attract  so  much  general  attention  in  this  country  as  those  of 
the  British  Association.  The  growing  interest  that  teachers  manifest 
in  science,  however,  warrant  the  belief  that  a  note  on  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  former  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  It  was  held  at  Nancy, 
under  the  presideney  of  M.  Friedel,  who,  after  a  brief  reference  to  the 
ravages  made  by  death  in  the  membership  since  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Among  the  triumphs  of  chemistry  he  noted  the  discovery  of  the 
brilliant  coal-tar  dyes,  the  reproduction  of  alizarin  and  other  coloring 
substances  of  madder ;  and  the  investigations  that  have  apparently 
brought  such  important  alkaloids  as  quinine  and  morphine  almost 
within  the  scope  of  synthetical  chemistry.  Particular  mention  was 
made  of  M.  Moissan’s  success  in  obtaining  the  isolation  of  fluorine,  a 
result  which  has  heretofore  eluded  the  efforts  of  scientists. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  Brighton,  has 
already  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Dr.  Withers  Moore,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  higher  education 
upon  the  health  of  women.  Not  less  interesting  was  the  address  of 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  took  for  his  sub¬ 
ject,  “  Medicine  in  the  United  States  and  its  Relation  to  Cooperative 
Investigation.”  Those  who  know  Dr.  Billings  need  not  be  told  that 
his  treatment  of  his  subject  was  exhaustive  and  impressive. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  statute  has  been 
passed  establishing  a  Medical  Faculty  in  Oxford  University,  according 
to  the  desires  of  the  medical  men  themselves. 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  George  Romanes  before  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Linntean  Society,  England,  increases  the  conviction  that  he  is 
the  most  worthy  successor  of  Darwin  in  the  field  of  physiological 
investigation.  The  subject  of  the  paper  referred  to  is  “  Physiological 
Selection ;  an  Additional  Suggestion  on  the  Origin  of  Species.”  The 
paper  has  been  published  both  separately  and  in  the  columns  of 
Nature. 

The  abolishment  of  “  Pass  Moderations  ”  for  science  men  at  Oxford, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  extra  subjects  at  “  Responsions,”  and 
the  continuous  progress  in  many  scientific  departments  recorded  in  the 
latest  report  of  the  Museum  and  Lecture-rooms  Syndicate,  Cambridge, 
are  hopeful  indications  for  the  future  of  science  in  England. 
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The  study  of  classical  English  is  recognized  as  a  strong  necessity  in 
the  education  of  English-speaking  children  of  to-day.  There  is  a 
constant  supply  of  modern  work  from  which  judicious  parents  and 
teachers  must  select  that  which  is  best  and  most  helpful  for  those 
under  their  charge;  but  it  is  with  the  relief  of  certainty  that  a  guardian 
of  the  youthful  taste  must  take  up  an  armful  of  the  classics  for  children 
supplied  by  the  supplementary  reading  course  of  the  Boston  publishing 
house  of  Ginn  &  Company.  The  subject  of  supplementary  reading 
furnished  by  the  schools  has  been  well  discussed  by  school  people 
everywhere.  The  wisdom  of  putting  the  right  sort  of  books  into  the 
hands  of  young  boys  and  girls  is  undoubted.  A  thoughtful  child  is  no 
longer  allowed  by  careful  instructors  to  go  forth 
“  Alone,  unconscious  of  the  perilous  road 
The  day-sun  dazzling  in  his  limpid  eyes, 

To  thrust  his  own  way,  he,  an  alien,  through 
The  world  of  books.” 

This  “sublimest  danger”  has  been  realized  by  careful  minds,  and  a 
certain  discipline  in  the  choice  of  books  is  now  a  part  of  the  best  regu- 
a  r  training.  There  is  an  absolute  pleasure  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  books  in  Mr.  Ginn’s  uniformly  bound  edition  of  English  classics 
for  supplementary  reading.  Here  is  Scott’s  Guy  Mannering  with  a  his¬ 
torical  introduction  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and  here  is  Ivanhoe  with  a 
like  delightful  beginning.  These  books  lack  the  tiresomeness  of  the 
much  annotated  pages  of  certain  other  editions,  though  all  difficult  and 
unusual  words  and  all  dialect  phrases  are  explained,  without  fatiguing 
and  unnecessary  figures  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  On  the  last  pages  of 
Guy  Mannering,  there  are  explanatory  notes,  and  both  that  and  Ivanhoe 
have  complete  glossaries  at  the  end.  The  type  and  make-up  are  good 
and  straightforward,  as  in  all  of  this  “  Classics  ”  edition.  Lamb’s 
perennial  Ulysses  is  here  with  his  graceful  handling  of  the  old  story, 
and  here  are  Johnson’s  Rasse/as,  and  Gulliver's  Travels,  yEsop's 
Fables,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  always  fascinating  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  The  Lives  are  edited  by  Mr.  Ginn  himself.  Clough’s 
translation  is  followed,  and  the  short  historical  introduction  to 
each  life  given  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen.  With  the  Fables  are  also 
found  translations  of  several  of  La  Fontaine’s  Fables,  by  Mr. 
Elizur  Wright,  and  some  of  the  best  known  of  those  of  Krilof, 
the  Russian  H^sop.  The  fairy  tales  of  the  first  book  of  Andersen  are 
intended  for  the  youngest  readers,  who  ever  take  up  the  tales,  and 
lovers  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  will  not  find  in  this  number  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  stories  which  will  appear  in  later  volumes  of  tales  selected  from  the 
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«ame  source.  Ruskin’s  King  of  the  Golden  River  is  one  of  this  series, 
and  the  child  to  whom  this  is  given  to  “  read  in  school  ”  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  horror  with  which  such  giving  would  have  been 
greeted  by  the  teachers  of  their  parents,  and  indeed  by  their  parents 
also,  until  within  a  few  years.  The  most  ardent  classicists  are  now 
acknowledging  that  a  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  own 
language  is,  at  least,  as  vital  a  part  of  a  young  person’s  education  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  called  a  “professional  Indian  ”  by  some 
cynical  person  who  does  not  appreciate  his  love  of  the  East.  But  a 
sympathetic  critic  could  find  only  a  real  affection  in  his  Indian  books, 
and  not  at  all  a  made  sentiment  for  a  useful  literary  field.  Lidia  Re¬ 
visited  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  a  very  large  class  of  readers  who 
know  and  care  for  the  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Pearls  of  the  Faith.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  introduced  several  poems  into  the  body  of  this  prose  vol¬ 
ume,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  life  and  scenes  of  India  are  full  of  that 
poetic  feeling  which  a  man  of  affairs,  who  has  kept  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  youth  has,  in  the  fullest  measure. 

David  Balfour  is  a  lad  who  has  come  to  stay.  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  a  talent  for  straightforward  narrative,  and  this  story  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  as  simple  and  delightful  and  irresistible  as 
any  classic  of  youth  which  has  won  a  permanent  place  on  the  library 
shelves  apportioned  to  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family.  But 
Kidnapped  is  more  than  simply  a  juvenile  book,  and  its  hero,  David, 
is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  character.  His  bearing  in  his  adventures 
shows  him  to  be  a  creature  of  no  common  mould,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  figures  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
one  who  reads  his  history. 

Edmund  Kirke’s  new  chapter  in  American  history,  which  is  published 
under  the  title  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution,  is  an  admiring  de¬ 
scription  of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Sevier,  and  the  “over-mountain 
men,”  who  served  the  struggling  country  nobly  in  some  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  pioneers  from  the 
wilderness  of  East  Tennessee  ;  strong,  invincible,  and  of  relentless 
purpose.  There  is  a  portrait  of  John  Sevier,  the  leader  of  the  Watanga 
band.  Edmund  Kirke  has  a  poet’s  spirit,  and  this  prose  book  is  full 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  recognizes  the  moral  beauty  of  the  un¬ 
selfish  hero  of  whom  he  writes. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  is  a  French  woman,  and 
she  has  felt  herself  called  upon  to  write  something  in  the  form  of  a 
story  illustrative  of  the  superiority  of  French  to  English  middle-class 
life.  Golden  Mediocrity  is  not  particularly  strong  as  a  story,  but  it  is  a 
clever,  bright,  contrasting  picture  with  good  lights  and  shades,  and  it 
teaches  its  lesson  of  economy  and  simple  living  very  gracefully  and  prettily. 
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RESUME  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

Popular  science  monthly  (September) :  pp.  626-639, 
“  Some  Outlines  from  the  History  of  Education,”  by  Professor 
W.  R.  Benedict,  University  of  Cincinniti ;  also  pp.  698-699, 
“  Moral  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by  the  Editor ;  also  pp.  700, 
“  Psychology  as  a  Science,”  by  the  Editor,  and  pp.  702-703,  an  excellent 
criticism  of  McCosh’s  “  Psycholog}'.” 

Book  Chat  (Brentano  Bros.,  New  York),  is  a  monthly  synopsis  of 
current  literature,  upon  its  first  volume  since  January.  It  supplies  edu¬ 
cational  and  literary  men  with  information  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
Its  purpose  is  to  serve  the  public  by  presenting  brief  synopses  of 
all  new  books,  without  comment,  also  selections  from  new  books,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  contents  of  the  principal  magazines  each  month, 
announcements  of  books  in  preparation  or  talked  of,  and  kindred  liter¬ 
ary  matters. 

New  England  yournal  of  Education  (September  2),  has  a  notice  of 
Dr.  Rodestock’s  “  Habit  in  Education.”  Our  criticism  attracted  the 
reviewer’s  attention.  He  finds  an  inconsistency  in  that  the  editor  of 
Education  and  Dr.  Rodestock  have  each  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Sully. 
We  have  failed  to  find  any  credit  given  by  the  author  to  the  eminent 
English  psychologist,  for  subject  matter  or  suggestion.  When  an  educa¬ 
tional  writer  is  a  physiological  psychologist  and  more,  a  broad  man  like 
Mr.  Sully,  who  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  whole  field  and  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  parts  in  that  whole,  we  can  usually  follow  his  lead  with 
comparative  security.  But  frequently  the  experimentalist  in  ruda- 
mentary  mental  phenomena  claims  as  a  special  merit  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  final  object  of  his  inquiry,  that  he  is  merely  investigating 
for  facts, — as  if  a  man  could  give  an  intelligent  account  of  facts  without 
some  notion  of  their  office  in  a  system  of  reality.  Experiments  pro¬ 
fessedly  at  random,  experiments  without  a  knowledge  of  the  maturest 
forms  of  soul-culture,  how  in  many  cases  can  they  escape  the  charge  of 
being  merely  curious  ?  Examine  child-mind,  ad  infinitum  ;  with  mere 
phenomena  as  a  basis,  the  results  will  vary  ad  infinitum.  We  can  never 
know  the  previous  conditions  that  enable  the  mind  to  respond  to  our 
tests.  No  mere  aggregation  of  particulars  is  a  safe  basis  for  generali' 
zation.  The  whole  is  organically  connected  with  the  parts  and  pre¬ 
serves  symmetry.  Men  with  this  insight  have  avoided  laborious  trifles. 

The  Schoolmaster  (August  7,  14.  21,  28)  contains  the  very  interesting 
report  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  upon  “Education  on  the  Continent.” 

Nav  Englander  (September),  pp.  809-824,  President  Dwight’s  Inau¬ 
gural  Address,  at  Yale. 
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Rexnie  Pedagogique  (June  15)  contains  an  admirable  review  and 
appreciative  notice  of  Payne’s  “  Compayrd’s  History  of  Pedagogy.” 

Painter's  History  of  Education.  We  note  with  pleasure  every 
volume  of  real  merit  upon  the  history  of  education.  The  self-compla¬ 
cency  of  ignorance  is  proverbial.  The  prejudice  of  ignorance  is  fully 
as  common.  To  learn  what  others  have  thought,  not  through  the 
fluent  speech  of  the  reformer,  not  through  cautious  words  of  an  ultra¬ 
conservative,  but  from  a  lucid  monograph  in  the  hour  for  recreation 
and  meditation,  is  the  most  healthful  way  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
faults  above  mentioned. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  this  book  is  the  admirable  preface  by 
the  editor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  We  quote  the  following: 

“  The  study  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  is  essential  to  save  the  new 
generation  from  repeating  all  the  steps  traveled  on  the  way  hitherto ;  ” 
and  again,  “  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  prespective  element  in 
education,  and  to  insist  upon  implicit  obedience  to  prescribed  rule  at 
first.  There  must  be  a  gradual  transition  over  to  self-government  and 
free  scientific  investigation.” 

The  paragraph  from  which  these  thoughts  are  taken  is  a  gem  in  educa¬ 
tional  criticism. 

Professor  Painter’s  book  contains  nothing  new,  either  in  educa¬ 
tional  history  or  in  historical  criticism.  His  limits  have  necessitated 
brief  outlines  and  biographical  sketches,  supplemented  by  well  chosen 
quotations.  The  author  is  evidently  possessed  of  the  artistic  spirit  and 
has  compiled  a  very  readable  volume.  His  book  is  scarcely  a  text¬ 
book,  much  less  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  an  entertaining  outline  for 
the  general  reader.  It  serves  for  education  what  the  monographs  of 
the  “  International  Series  ”  did  for  science.  An  excellent  index  accom¬ 
panies  and  adds  much  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  volume. 

In  examining  the  faults  of  the  Middle  Age  education,  the  author 
utters  this  profound  criticism  upon  the  asceticism  and  the  “other 
worldliness  of  the  current  theological  teaching :  “  It  fails  to  grasp 
the  great  truth,  that  human  life  is  an  organic  unity ;  that  eternal  life 
is  but  a  continuation  of  temporal  life ;  and  that  on  earth,  as  well  as  in 
heaven,  we  are  in  the  presence  and  service  of  God.” 

As  points  of  special  merit  in  the  last  division  of  the  book  we  may 
mention  the  rather  extensive  sketches  of  Agricola,  John  Sturm,  Bacon, 
Comenius,  Francke,  and  Basedow ;  and  the  contrast  between  human¬ 
ism  and  philanthropinism  (pp.  262-265).  think,  however,  that  the 
author  fails  to  appreciate  the  value  of  translation  as  means  of  a  cult¬ 
ure.  We  regret  the  meagre  notice  of  American  educational  history  in 
a  treatise  written  by  an  American. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


The  Puooressivk  Simteemextae 
Dictioxahy  of  the  Enoeish  Lax- 
GUACiE.  A  Supplement  to  all  Standard 
Dictionaries  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  liritain.  By  the  lit.  Rev.  Samuel 
Fallows,  A,M.,  i).I).  pp.  508.  Chi- 
capo  and  Boston  ;  The  Interstate  Pub- 
lishinp  Co.  ?>i3.75. 

The  Enplish  lanpuape  is  constantly 
prowinp.  New  words  are  beinp  coined; 
words  from  other  lanpuapes  are  beinp 
Aiiplicised  ;  new  meaninps  and  shades  of  i 
meaninps  are  every  day  creepinp  into  use 
with  far  preater  rapidity  than  ever  before. 
The  book  before  us  has  a  larpe  ipiarto 
pape,  coinparinp  in  size  with  the  pape  of 
AVebster’s  or  Worcester’s  Unabridped 
Dictionary.  Upon  its  five  hundred  papes 
are  spread  out  tliirty-five  thousand  words, . 
phrases,  and  new  definitions  to  old  words, 
all  of  which  material  cannot  be  found  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Webster  or  Worcester. 
By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  that  there 
are  thirty-five  thousand  words  which  are 
not  found  in  the  standard  dictionaries 
mentioned,  but  that  this  work  includes 
that  number  of  words  which,  either  abso¬ 
lutely  or  with  the  new  meaninp  piven,  are 
not  found  in  Webster  or  Worcester. 
For  example,  the  word  diapram  ”  is 
piven  in  Webster  as  a  noun  only,  whereas 
late  nsape  sanctions  the  word  as  a  verb, 
and  it  is  so  piven  in  the  Sitpplemfiitdl,  All 
thouphtfiil  people  are  aware  that  as  our  lan- 
pUiipe  is  constantly  chanpiiip  and  enlarp- 
inp,  we  may  use  in  correct  speech 
words  which  our  fathers  did  not  use,  and 
words  in  a  different  sense  from  what  they 
used  them,  and  that  we  are  ohliped  con¬ 
stantly  to  invent  words  by  reason  of  new 
acta,  new  thouphts,  new  combinations. 
“Boycott’’  was  not  known  a  few  years 
apo,  but  we  are  all  aware  into  what  com¬ 
mon  use  it  has  come  of  late.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  question  to  determine  when  a  new 
word  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its  proper 
place  in  the  lanpuape.  It  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  whether  a  certain  word  is  in 
pood  iisape,  or  yet  confined  to  slanp  or 


provincialism.  Dr.  Fallows  has  done 
excellent  service  in  the  preparation  of  this 
preat  work.  He  has  shown  him.self  con¬ 
servative,  and  yet  truly  propressive,  schol¬ 
arly,  quick  of  apprehension ;  and  this 
preat  work  is  a  monument  to  his  careful, 
patient,  and  perseverinp  labor  in  its  com¬ 
pilation.  Tlie  Interstate  I’liblishinp  Co. 
have  placed  the  book  at  a  verj’  low  price, 
and  it  is  to  be  ho]>ed  that  its  sale  will  be 
sufficiently  larpe  to  remunerate  them. 

Poets’  Homes.  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches 
of  American  Poets  and  their  Homes;  in 
two  volumes.  By  R.  H.  Stoddard  and 
others.  Boston  and  Chi<‘apo  :  The  In¬ 
terstate  Publishinp  Co.  A’ol.  I,pp.  :i8($; 
A'ol.  II,  pp.  2o2.  Ifl)  cents  per  volume. 
These  two  handsome  volumes  contain 
prapliic  sketches  of  the  homes,  and  strik- 
inp  incidents  of  biopraphy,  of  twenty-five 
of  the  leadinp  poets  of  America.  Tliese 
interestinp  sketches  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Stoddard,  Arthur  Gilman,  and 
other  well-known  writers.  The  books  are 
finely  illustrated  with  portraits,  views  of 
houses,  libraries,  etc.  The  sketch  of  the 
home  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  its 
stirroundinps,  incliidinp  the  descri[>tion 
and  biopraphy  of  her  favorite  pet,  “  Daniel 
Deronda,’’  will  attract  special  attention. 

Tex  Years  of  Missioxarv  AVork 

AMOXti  THE  IXIHAXS  AT  SkoKO- 
MisiE  \V’ashix<itox  Ter.  ;  lS74-lss4. 
B}’  Rev.  M.  Eells,  Missionary  of  the 
American  Missionary  As.sociation.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  C«)nprepational  Publishinp  and 
Sunday-School  .Society.  ])p.  271. 

This  book  tells  the  personal  experience 
of  a  mis.sionary  amonp  the  Indians  of 
Pupet  Sound  durinp  ten  years  of  service. 
Its  author.  Rev.  Myron  Eells  is  the  son  of 
Rev.  Cushinp  Eels,  D.  I). ,  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  missionaries  to  the  Indian  tribes  of 
AA'ashinpton  Territory.  The  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  plain,  straipht forward,  descriptive 
style,  and  treats,  in  a  most  interestinp  way, 
of  the  Indians,  their  laiipuiipe,  their  re- 
;  lipion,  mode  of  liviiip,  marriape  and 
i  divorce,  sickness,  funerals,  etc.  It  de- 
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serves  a  wide  circulation  and  doubtless 
will  have  it. 

Sixty  Ykahs  in  the  IIauvkst  Fiei.I)  ; 
or,  Facts  and  Incidents  from  the  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Layman,  includinff  a  Hioffraph- 
ical  sketch  of  Havilali  Mowry,  Jr.,  City 
Missionary  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By 
R.  M.  F.,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  (aiyler,  D.l).  pp.  Hill. 
New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  SI. 2.5. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  useful  life.  Early 
left  an  orphan,  Mr.  Mowry  was  obliged  to 
earn  his  living.  This  he  did  by  working 
on  a  farm,  teaching  school,  working  in  a 
cotton  factory  and  a  blacksmith’s  shop. 
Early  in  life  he  became  a  decided  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  from  that  moment  took  an  active 
part  in  religious  interests.  He  was  for 
many  years  associated  in  business  with  Mr. 
David  L.  Dodge,  father  of  the  late  Hon. 
IVilliam  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York.  In  the 
year  lS.5.j  he  became  City  Missionary  in 
Brooklyn,  which  ollice  he  has  held  from 
that  time  until  now,  and  performed  efli-  j 
cient  and  honorable  work.  He  had  an  ^ 
interesting  experience  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Commission  during  the  war.  j 
His  life  has  been  full  of  interesting  inci-  | 
dents,  and  many  of  these  are  here  por¬ 
trayed  witli  a  wonderfully  graphic  power. 
If  one  picks  the  book  up  he  will  nut  soon 
lay  it  down.  It  will  prove  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  all  Christian  workers. 

The  Bmi.osornv  of  Wokds.  A  Pop¬ 
ular  Introduction  to  the  .Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Frederic  Garlanda.  Ph.D. 
New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co.  12mo, 
pp.  2ST. 

Sehhmi  have  we  taken  up  .a  book  on 
language  in  which  one  becomes  so  soon  or 
so  deeply  fa.scinated  as  in  this  beautiful 
work  of  Dr.  Garlanda.  When  Trench 
published  his  little  book  on  the  study  of 
words,  everyone  at  once  was  ch.armed  with 
its  power  and  surprised  at  the  interest  it 
awakened.  .So  of  this  book.  What  lan¬ 
guage  is,  whence  our  words  come,  their 
true  meaning,  the  history  there  is  in  them, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  these  and  other  topics  inter¬ 
est  and  charm  ns.  Under  the  chapter  on 
the  “  Philosophy  of  Words,”  much  interest 
is  elicited  and  much  information  acquired 


concerning  such  words  as  politics,  citizen, 
town,  county,  republic,  empire,  government, 
president,  king,  queen,  aristocracy,  democ¬ 
racy,  demagogue,  candidate,  senate,  equity, 
just,  justice,  jurisprudence,  money,  etc. 
We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  every 
teacher. 

Ol'H  Goveknment.  How  it  grew.  What 

it  dues,  and  How  it  does  it.  By  .Tes.se 

Macy,  A.M.,  Professor  in  Iowa  College. 

Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  pp.  238. 

8.S  cents. 

Very  general  interest  on  all  hands  is 
now  centered  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
connected  with  good  government  and 
good  citizenship.  The  opinion  is  now  very 
general  that  all  schools  should  teach  the 
history  of  our  institutions  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  republican  government.  Hence 
j  every  attempt  to  furnish  better  text-books 
'  upon  the  subject  of  civics  is  received  with 
j  satisfaction  by  thoughtful  teachers.  Pro- 
I  fessor  Macy  has,  with  considerable  origin¬ 
ality,  struck  out  a  new  path  in  the  book 
before  us.  He  treats  his  subject  under  six 
heads;  1.  ”  Historical  and  Introductory.” 
This  includes  an  account  of  our  European 
ancestors  and  American  colonies.  2. 

”  Matters  Chiefly  Local.”  Under  this  head 
are  considered  education,  highways,  the 
pour,  towns  and  cities,  taxation,  etc. 
3.  “  Administration  of  Justice.”  Here 
ai-e  treated  ancient  usages,  juries.  English 
courts,  and  our  own  courts,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral.  4.  ‘‘Federal  Executive  Business.” 
Here  we  have  the  postal  service,  money, 
banks,  etc.  5.  “Legislation.”  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  law'-makiiig  in  early  times  is  con¬ 
sidered,  law-making  in  our  times,  and  some 
1  difficulties  in  law-making.  0.  “  (,’onsti- 
tutions.”  Here  we  have  the  English  con¬ 
stitution,  origin  of  written  constitutions,  our 
state  and  federal  constitutions,  increase  of 
federal  power,  political  parties,  etc. 

This  brief  resume  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  its 
scope  and  its  character.  Its  plan  is  new, 

I  and  its  trial  in  the  school-room  will  be 
,  watched  with  great  interest.  The  author 
i  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  book  has  grown  up  from  his 
I  own  work  in  the  class-room.  We  com- 
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mend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  hig^h 
school  and  academy  teachers. 

Educational  Psychology.  A  Treat¬ 
ise  for  Parents  and  Educators.  By 
Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins.  90  pp.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  little  book  contains  the  substance 
of  Mrs.  Hopkins’  lectures  on  psycholog^y, 
^Ten  to  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Swain 
Free  School,  New  Bedford.  The  order  of 
treatment  is  natural  and  simple,  the  plan 
clear  and  concise,  and  the  inferences  and 
deductions  useful  and  elevating. 

Hand-book  of  Mineralogy.  Deter¬ 
mination,  Description,  and  Classification 
of  Minerals  Found  in  the  United  Su^es. 
By  J.  C.  Foye,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  New 
York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

This  little  hand-book  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  the  critical  student  in  this 
interesting  science. 

Bible  Children.  By  Rev.  Mortimer 
Blake,  D.D.,  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Morse.  240  pp.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Congregational  Publishing  Society. 
Here  are  twelve  beautiful  discourses  to 
young  people,  upon  twelve  young  persons 
in  Bible  history,  written  by  Dr.  Blake, 
late  of  Taunton.  They  display  much 
learning  and  no  little  skill  in  presenting 
moral  lessons  to  the  minds  of  the  young. 
The  book  is  beautifullv  printed,  and  will 
prove  practically  attractive  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  pupils. 

School  Devices.  A  book  of  “Ways” 
and  Suggestions  for  Teachers.  By 
Edward  R.  Shaw  and  Webb  Donnell. 
New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  $1,2.5. 
To  Teachers,  $1.0U,  and  ten  cents  for 
postage. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  afford 
practical  assistance  to  teachers  who  wish 
to  keep  their  work  from  degenerating  into 
routine,  by  giving  them  new  “ways”  of 
teaching.  It  is  full  of  useful  information 
for  all  teachers  of  common  schools.  It 
will  have  a  large  sale. 

A  First  Reader.  Stickney.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  1886.  182  pp. 

Following  Miss  Stickney’s  primer  comes 
at  last  this  long-promised  first  reader.  To 
say  that  it  is  beautiful  is  faint  praise.  It 


is  scientific.  It  is  natural.  It  is  artistic. 
It  has  the  genius  of  adaptation.  It  fol¬ 
lows  largely  the  simple  narrative  style.  It 
includes  many  standard,  classic  selec¬ 
tions.  The  lessons  iit  spelling,  writing, 
singing,  and  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  add 
greatly  to  its  value.  Its  illustrations  are 
superb.  Every  teacher  of  little  children 
should  examine  it. 

The  Pupil’s  Guide  to  Etymology. 
By  George  Manson,  Edinburgh.  Twen¬ 
ty-second  Edition.  Silver,  Rogers  & 
Co.,  Boston.  132  pp.  40  cents. 

An  admirable  book  on  English  etymol¬ 
ogy.  It  treats  of  words,  primative,  diriva- 
tive,  and  compound ;  of  prefixes  and 
affixes,  etc.  It  groups  the  Saxon  words, 
Latin  words,  and  Greek  words.  It  is 
scholarly,  systematic,  and  practical. 

Handy  Helps,— No.  1.  A  Manual  of 
Curious  and  Interesting  Information. 
By  Albert  P,  South  wick,  A.  M.,  author 
of  Quizzism,  and  other  books.  286  pp. 
New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg&Co.  $1.60. 
To  Teachers,  80  cents,  and  postage  8 
cents. 

This  manual,  finely  printed  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  contains  five  hundred  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  more  or  less  general  interest.  These 
subjects  run  through  the  entire  gamut,  or, 
to  change  the  figure,  they  embrace  all 
classes  of  questions  from  Land’s  End  to 
John  O’Groat’s.  It  embodies  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information,  and  displays 
a  careful  scholarship  and  much  patient 
study.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  copious  index, 
alphabetically  arranged. 

California  ;  From  the  Conquest  in  1846 
to  the  Second  Vigilance  Committee  in 
San  Francisco.  A  Study  of  American 
Character,  By  Josiah  Royce,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
College.  pp.  .’ild.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Professor  Royce  has  done  good  service 
to  American  history  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume.  Too  many  popular  writers 
on  American  history  have  been  superficial, 
relying  entirely  on  the  researches  of  others. 
Professor  Royce,  however,  has  diligently 
and  laboriously  sought  out  and  studied 
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original  documents.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book,  and  that  which  will 
receive  the  most  critical  attention,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  period  between  1846 
and  I806,  especially  to  what  the  author 
calls  “  The  Secret  Mission  and  the  Bear 
Flag.”  This  chapter  unfolds  to  us  the 
part  enacted  by  Capt.  Fremont  during  our 
war  with  Mexico.  The  facts  here  set 
forth  do  not  reflect  as  much  credit  upon 
Fremont  as  the  American  people  have 
heretofore  awarded  to  him  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Professor  Boyce’s  views,  however, 
seem  to  be  supported  by  indubitable  evi¬ 
dence.  The  story  of  the  Golden  State,  as 
told  by  Professor  Boyce,  reads  like  a 
novel,  and  is  as  interesting  to  the  young 
American  as  the  Arabian  Nights.  This 
series  of  “American  Commonwealths” 
reflects  eredit  alike  upon  the  authors,  the 
editor,  and  the  publishers. 

TiiK  Dkvki.opmen't  of  tiik  Bom.vn 
Constitution.  By  Ambrose  Tighe. 
New  York:  1).  Appleton  A  Co.;  1SS6. 
This  admirable  little  book  treats  of  the 
sources  of  early  Boman  history,  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  ancient  society.  Borne  under  the 
kings,  the  earliest  reforms,  the  fight  with¬ 
out  the  city,  the  fight  within  the  city,  and 
how  Borne  was  governed  at  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Teachers  of  Boman 
history  will  find  this  a  valuable  little  text¬ 
book. 

Gkeek  Lessons.  Prepared  to  Accom¬ 
pany  the  grammar  of  Hadley  &  Allen. 
By  Bobert  P.  Keej).  Ph.D.,  principal  of 
the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.  New 
York  :  1).  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  1886. 

pp.  257. 

This  new  text-book  for  beginners  in 
Greek  appears  to  be  thoroughly  classified, 
uniformly  progre-ssive,  and  thorough  and 
complete.  Its  typography  is  excellent, 
and  in  all  respects  it  shows  itself  to  be  the 
work  of  an  accurate  scholar  and  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher.  It  will  win  a  high  place 
among  Greek  text-book.s. 

Shout  Studies  in  Enoi.isii.  Illus¬ 
trated;  pp.  220.  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  55  cents. 
Every  adult  who  sees  this  book  wishes 


himself  a  child  again.  When  we  old- 
folks  were  young,  grammar  was  the  l>ete 
noir  of  our  school  days.  Now  with  Short 
Studies  in  English  the  little  ones  learn  all 
about  the  subject  and  predicate,  pronouns 
and  adjectives,  forming  sentences,  and 
changing  passive  to  active  forms ;  the  in¬ 
finitives,  the  relatives,  and  the  correla¬ 
tives  ;  with  pictures  and  stories  and  lan¬ 
guage  lessons,  and  “  diagramming,”  with¬ 
out  once  thinking  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  at 
all.  Beally  this  is  a  delightful  book,  and 
the  only  doubt  is  whether  the  author  and 
the  publisher  have  not  made  the  whole 
matter  too  easy  and  too  interesting.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  child  that 
studies  this  book  through  will  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
how  to  use  it. 

E.vsv  Lessons  in  Fuencii;  According 
to  the  Cumulative  Method.  By  Adolphe 
Drevspring.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. ;  188(S.  pp.  142. 

This  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
the  French  language,  is  highly  commended 
by  many  of  the  best  teachers  of  that  tongue 
in  our  country.  Its  motto  is  Repetitio 
mater  studiorum.  It  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  present  some  excellent 
features  which  will  commend  it  to  all. 

Ei.ementauy  Lessons  in  Gkeek  Syn¬ 
tax.  1  )esigned  to  accompany  Th*  Read¬ 
ing  of  Xenophon'' s  Anabasis.  By  S.  B. 
Winchell,  A.M.  ;  pp.  107.  New  York  : 
I).  Appleton  &  Co..  54  cents. 

Mr.  Winchell  has  here  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  text-books  for  teaching 
Greek.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  latter  ^ 
part  of  the  student’s  preparatory  course 
for  college.  Although  reasonably  small,  it 
will  give  the  student  very  clear  conceptions 
of  the  structure  of  this  rhythmical  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  designed  to  accompany  the 
study  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  which  the 
author  calls  “  the  most  finished  specimen 
of  pure  Attic  Greek  that  there  is  extant.” 
The  analysis  and  classification  seem  to  be 
accurate  and  philosophical.  Some  of  the 
topics  are  remarkably  well  treated ;  for 
example :  tbe  position  of  the  article,  the 
relative  pronouns,  tbe  tenses  of  the  depend¬ 
ent  moods,  and  the  participle,  and 
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especially  conditional  sentences,  indirect 
discourse,  forms  of  expressing  a  wish,  and 
negatives.  In  the  vocabularies  the  words 
are  clearly  defined,  not  only  in  English, 
but  in  Latin. 

Astboxomy  by  Obsekvatiox.  An 
Elementary  Text- Book  for  Iligh-Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Eliza  A.  Bowen, 
pp.  90.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  Astronomy.  The  underlying 
principle  of  the  book  is  to  so  present  the 
subject  that  the  students  may  become  in¬ 
dependent  observers.  They  are  excited 
to  thought.  Facts  are  stated  first,  and 
theory  afterward.  Careful  directions  are 
given  for  the  finding  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  book  is  finely  printed  aud 
beautifully  illustrated. 

SiiEi.noxs’  WoBD  Studies.  Contain¬ 
ing  (iraded  I.essons  in  the  Authography 
of  Words  and  their  Correct  Ese  in  Sen¬ 
tences.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Shel¬ 
don  &  Co. ;  1880.  Pp.  198. 

The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
book  are  broader  than  of  the  ordinary 
spelling  book.  Primarily  it  has  graded 
lessons  in  spelling  throughout  its  pages. 
It  has  numerous  exercises  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  homonyms  and  synonyms.  It  intro¬ 
duces  rules  of  English  orthography  and 
etymology.  The  pupils  are  gradually  in¬ 
troduced  to  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  There  are 
interesting  lessons  in  sentence  building, 
selections,  and  dictation  exercises.  The 
sounds  of  letters  are  thoroughly  marked. 
The  book  will  receive  the  highest  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  best  teachers. 

Select  Oratioxs  of  Cicero.  Edited 
by  J.  II.  and  W.  F.  Allen  and  J.  B. 
Greenough.  Pp.  xvii,  250,  220,  and 
194.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  $1.10. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough’s 
well  known  Oration*  of  Cicero.  The  type 
is  excellent,  the  notes  copious,  and  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  full  and  perspicuous.  More  than 
a  dozen  of  Cicero’s  most  famous  orations 
are  included  in  this  book.  The  selection 
of  these  is  evidently  intended  to  exhibit  as 


completely  as  possible  Cicero’s  public 
career.  The  historical  and  political  have 
been  made  prominent,  and  the  merely 
grammatical  or  anticpiarian  have  been 
kept  subordinate.  Preceding  the  “  Cati¬ 
line  Orations”  are  placed  the  “  Defense 
of  Roscius,”  ‘‘The  Impeachment  of  Ver- 
res,”  and  ‘‘  The  Manilian  Law.”  The 
book  has  found  a  wide  use,  and  in  its  new 
form  will  prove  more  than  ever  accept¬ 
able. 

Cassell’s  Natioxal  Library  con¬ 
tinues  to  send  out  additional  numbers. 
The  two  latest  are  (1)  Merchant  of  Venice , 
by  Shakespeare,  and  (2)  Pepys' s  Diary  ; 
worthy  works  for  the  popular  series  to 
which  they  belong.  For  sale  by  Cupples, 
Upham  &  Co.  10  cents  each. 

The  Juourtiiixe  War,  of  C.  Sallus- 
tius  Crispus.  Edited  by  Charles  George 
Ilerbermann,  Ph.  1).,  LL.  D.  New 
York;  I>.  Appleton  *fc  Co. ;  1880.  Pp. 
272. 

This  is  an  admirable  edition  of  Sallust, 
printed  with  the  usual  excellence  of  the 
Appleton  house,  with  copious  references  to 
Ilarhiess'  Grammar.  The  text  is  from 
.Jordan,  and  the  orthography  is  that  of 
Brarabach. 

Kespoxsive  Keadixds  IX  the  Re¬ 
vised  Versiox.  Edited  by  Rev.  ,J. 
T.  Duryea,  D.D.  Pp.  132.  Boston 
and  Chicago :  Congregational  Sunday- 
school  and  Publishing  .Society.  Price, 
.50  cents,  net ;  for  introduction  in 
churches,  25  per  cent,  discount. 

In  one  respect  the  liecised  Version  has 
strongly  commended  itself,  and  that  is  in 
changes  made  in  the  Psalms.  They  have 
gained  much  and  lost  nothing  by  the  al¬ 
terations.  So  much  has  been  added  to 
their  force  and  beauty  tluit  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  been  left  to  this  date  to  issue  a 
selection  for  responsive  readings  in  the 
churches.  Such  a  collection  is  a  necessity. 
That  Dr.  Duryea  is  eminently  fitted,  both 
by  scholarship  and  good  taste,  to  furnish 
just  such  a  selection  as  is  needed,  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  book  before  us. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  work 
admirably.  The  page  is  open  and  attract- 
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ive.  The  book  should,  and  doubtless  will, 
have  a  lar^e  sale. 

Mopehx  Petisooisapiiy.  By  George 
Huntington  Williams.  I).  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Pp.  8.5.  2.5  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  set  of  short  treati¬ 
ses  called  Monographs  on  Education.  It 
will  be  found  of  much  interest  and  value 
to  students  of  geology. 

Cassell’s  National  Liukauy  has 
added  two  more  standard  volumes  in  the 
Bellgio  Medici  of  ISir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  The  Sorrows  of  Werter.  10  cents. 
Sold  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

Optimism  of  B.\i.pii  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son.  By  William  F.  Dana.  Cupples, 
ITpham  &  Co.,  the  “  t)ld  Corner  Book¬ 
store.”  IGmo ;  pp.  04  ;  1880. 

This  essay  is  a  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Emerson,  and  is  com¬ 
prised  under  6ve  heads,  namely  :  (1)  The 
Necessity  of  Knowing  the  Thought-Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Age  in  which  a  Man  Lives ; 
(2)  A  Review  of  Nineteenth  -  Century 
Ideas ;  (8)  Cause  of  the  General  Pessim¬ 
ism  ;  (4)  Emerson’s  System  of  Optimism  ; 
(.'))  The  Conclusion.  The  essayist  feels 
himself  greatly  indebted  to  Emerson  for 
his  lofty  and  cheering  character.  He  con-  j 
eiders  that  ICmerson  had  great  power  over 
men  ;  that  he  brought  them  wide  comfort ; 
and  “  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man 
of  his  time,  belongs  the  high  praise  of 
teaching  that  our  human  life  is  worth  liv- 

inc.” 

BlETIfillElM.  New  York ;  Funk  & 
Wagnalls;  1880.  pp.  172.  Price,  in 
paper,  .50  cents. 

This  unique  little  book  purports  to  be  a 
published  report  of  three  lectures  given  in 
Denver,  between  Dec.  28,  1082,  and  Jan. 
15,  10:l!l,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Minor,  M.  C., 
in  which  the  lecturer  relates  his  connection 
with  the  War  of  1800-01,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  Battle  of  Bietigheim,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  took  place  between  the  “  Al¬ 
lies”  and  the  “  Imperialists”  ;  the  former 
including  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States, 
with  a  force  of  3,000,000  men ;  and  the 
latter,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria, 


with  3,4(X),000  men  in  the  field.  More 
than  200,(KX)  men  lay  dead  upon  the  field, 
at  the  close  of  the  battle. 

The  three  lectures  treat  of  the  “Causes,” 
the  “  Cost.”  and  the  “Consequences”  of 
the  war.  The  book  is  admirably  written, 
and  discusses  the  probable  drift  of  history, 
with  rare  skill  and  insight.  It  is  well 
worth  reading  by  all  students  of  modern 
history  and  government. 

Ten  Years  at  Skokomish.  By  Rev. 
M.  Eells,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  Boston  :  Con- 
eregational  Sunday-school  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Society  ;  1880.  pp.  271. 

Rev.  Myron  Eells  is  a  worthy  son  of  Rev. 
Cushing  Eells,  D.D.,who,  with  his  devoted 
wife,  went  across  the  plains  and  over  the 
mountains  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  in  1836. 
The  old  veteran  is  still  permitted  to  live 
and  rejoice  in  the  good  work  being  done 
j  by  his  two  sons, — Edwin  as  Indian  Agent, 

I  and  Myron  as  Missionary  Preacher  to  the 
Indians  west  of  Puget  Sound. 

I  This  book  contains  an  exceedingly  in- 
I  teresting  and  valuable  account  of  life 
among  the  Indians.  It  is  written  in  a 
concise,  clear,  straight-forward  manner, 
and  abounds  in  useful  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Indians  and  the  country  where 
they  live. 

Werster’s  Condensed  Dictionary 
— A  condensed  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  with  copious  etymolegical  deri¬ 
vations.  Edited  under  the  supervision  of 
Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of 
Yale  College,  by  Dorsey  Gardner.  With 
over  fifteen  hundred  illustrations.  New 
I  York,  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

I  Pp.  708. 

This  little  dictionary  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  convenient,  reliable, 
and  extensive  dictionary  of  its  size  that 
was  ever  made  in  the  world.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  supply,  in  a  compact  form,  the 
orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and 
etymology  of  all  English  words  which  are 
likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  general 
reader  or  the  student.  Although  the  book 
!  is  small,  it  contains  a  more  copious  vocab- 
I  ulary  and  fuller  definitions  of  the  essential 
>  words  than  many  dictionaries  of  greater 
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bulk.  The  illustrations,  which  have  been 
profusely  used  wherever  they  could  add  to 
the  understanding;  of  the  subject,  will  be 
found  in  many  cases  to  afford  a  clearer 
explanation  than  can  be  given  by  the  use  of 
words.  The  derivative  words  are  arranged 
under  the  heading  of  the  primitive  word, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  low,  considering 
the  immense  amount  of  matter  that  it  con¬ 
tains.  This  book  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  use  in  any  school-room,  and 
should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  in 
this  country. 

Thk  Making  of  Pictfrks.  Twelve 
Short  Talks  with  Young  People.  By 
Sarah  W.  Whitman,  pp.  131.  Chicago 
and  Boston  :  The  Interstate  Publishing 
Company.  Price,  tH)  cents.  ' 

“  How  are  pictures  made  ?  AVhat  are 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  obtained  ? 
What  are  the  processes  called  ?  And  how 
shall  we  recognize  them  ?  ’’  The  scope  of 
the  book  may  be  judged  from  the  above  cjuo- 
tation.  It  is  a  reply  to  such  cjueries.  Oil- 
painting,  water-color,  etching,  engraving, 
photography,  and  other  processes  are  ! 
treated  in  a  simple  manner,  and  other  use¬ 
ful  information  in  regard  to  picture-mak¬ 
ing  is  furnished.  Such  a  book  ought  to 
interest  all  girls  and  many  boys.  | 

The  Art  Gallery  of  the  En(;lish  ! 
LAN<tLA(tK.  By  A.  H.  Morrison,  As-  j 
sistant  Master  Brantford  Collegiate  In-  I 
stitute.  Dedicated  to  all  lovers  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  art.  Toronto  :  Williamson  iV: 
Co.  pp.  282. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
Architecture  in  language,  sculpture  in  lan¬ 
guage,  painting  in  language,  and  mnsic  in 
language.  The  idea  is  new,  the  concep¬ 
tion  good,  the  fulfillment  superior.  It  is 
the  work  of  an  enthusiast  in  literature ;  it 
abounds  in  fine  thoughts ;  and  must  fire 
the  zeal  of  every  lover  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

PlittaRCH’s  Lives.  Clough’s  Transla¬ 
tion.  Arranged  and  annotated  for 
Schools  by  Edwin  Ginn,  with  historical 
introductions  by  W.  F.  Allen.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.  pp.  323.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  series.  Classics  for  Children, — of 


which  this  is  the  twenty-first, — is  composed 
of  choice  literature,  is  in  good  type  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  To  mention  Ander¬ 
son’s  Fairy  Tales,  Itohinson  Crusoe, 
Lamb's  Tales,  The  Sketch  Hook,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  many  of  Scott’s  best  novels, 
is  encomium  enough.  Plutarch’s  Lives 
are  enjoyed  by  old  and  young,  and  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  child. 

First  Xatfral  IIistory  Reader. 

By  .1.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  Boston.  Bos¬ 
ton  School  Supply  Co. ;  188().  pp.  109. 

This  little  Reader  is  adapted  to  children 
of  about  eight  years  of  age.  It  contains 
thirty-four  lessons  upon  the  animals  most 
familiar  to  childhood  ;  such  as  the  cat,  the 
dog,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
pig,  and  the  goat.  The  design  of  the 
book  is  to  furnish  to  the  children,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  reading-lessons,  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  anecdotes  concerning  these 
domestic  animals,  implanting  sound  moral 
principles,  and  stimulating  a  wholesome 
interest  in  dumb  animals.  The  book  is 
well  printed,  finely  illustrated,  and  cannot 
fail  to  receive  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Xaraoansett  IIistoric.al 
Register  is  a  quarterly  magazine,  devo¬ 
ted  to  historical  matter,  genealogy,  and 
antiquities  concerning  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  James  X.  Arnold,  Editor,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1. 

The  Tgnic  Sgl-fa  Mrsic  Cofrse 
for  Schools.  By  Daniel  Batchellor.  Book 
III.  and  Book  IV.  have  just  been  issued  by 
F.  11.  Gilson,  Boston,  and  S.  R.  Win- 
chell  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

Riverside  Liter  atl  re  S  e  r  i  e  s, 
Xo.  19,  for  September,  contains  the  “  Au¬ 
tobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.” 
Price,  15  cents.  Houghton,  Milllin  Co. 

Catalggfe  gf  Books,  published  hy 
1).  C.  Heath  «&  Co.  ;  also  announcement  of 
books  in  preparation.  Pp.  1(>4« 

Sii.VKESPE ARI ANA  for  September  has 
a  very  entertaining  list  of  arti  s. 


